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e March 31, 1962, is the date of the next annual meeting. The place is 
Ames, Iowa; the topic is not yet set. 


A reminder to libraries and librarians: starting with our next issue, our 
name will be Midcontinent American Studies Journal. Same old format; 

same elegant contents; cast of thousands. The association is to be known 
as the Midcontinent American Studies Association, or, for short, MASA. 
MASA's in the cold, cold.... 


e Flattering things have been said about our Twain issue, and in at least 
two places it has actually been used as a text. The feeling seems to be 
that the issue contains articles which are 1) intelligible to the "lay" read- 
er because they were written not for literature specialists but for an 
American Studies audience, and 2) coherent in their view of Twain. The 
man who heard the "sirens of progress," it would seem, could well have 
lived in the house in Hartford. Several readers have suggested that we 
attempt to interest a publisher in making it available as a text. Our feel- 
ing is that no publisher would ever want to reprint an issue of a scholarly 
journal. But we could do this: 1) add to the original text Donald Welsh's 
fine paper, ''Sam Clemens' Hannibal," which we are planning to print in a 
later issue, along with a brief new introduction for students and a bibliog- 
graphy, and 2) have the Press run off a few hundred copies from the mas- 
ters which we already own. This would not cost us too much, but to do it 
we would first have to be certain that we could sell enough copies to pay 
the bill. So, if you would like to give the book a try as a text, would you 
send a note to Jerzy Hauptmann, at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 
telling him how many copies you think you'll need? If we get enough or- 
ders, we'll go to press. The cost to students should be about $1.00 or 
$1.50, I should think, and of course we'll provide you with a desk copy. 
The book will work well in an American Literature class, in American 
Civilization (I've tried it myself; it is better for this purpose than any of 
the casebooks or source-books), in Twain seminars and in Intellectual or 
Cultural History courses. If we do print it, we could have it ready for 
classroom use in time for the fall semester of 1962. Needless to say, 
the Journal can use any slight profit which we may realize on the venture. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 


KANSAS: SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON CULTURE INHERITANCE 
AND ORIGINALITY 


JAMES C. MALIN 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is too complex to express adequately in any 
simple title. The first assumption essential to an orientation upon the sub- 
ject matter is that of culture as defined by the cultural anthropologist--the 
way of life as a whole of any people. In this case the geographical setting or 
area in which that culture developed is Kansas, whose boundaries are com- 
pletely artificial, except for the short river section at the northeastern cor- 
ner, which may or may not be considered a natural boundary. The concept 
of culture deals with men and what they did in their geographical area with 
properties of the earth which they were able to make available to their use. 
A sharp distinction must be observed between determinism and factors that 
merely influence history. In no sense is determinism admissible to the his- 
tory of this culture and area during its one century plus as space partitioned 
according to existing arbitrary lines. A natural resource has its origin in 
an idea held by men, and in the cultural technology men use to bring the prop- 
erties of the geographical area into the horizon of utilization. Thus natural 
resources depend upon the inventive genius of men and are inexhaustible, un- 
less men's minds become exhausted. 


KANSAS AS A GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


Kansas as a geographical area is an accident of politics, or possibly, a 
consequence of a series of accidents. Its boundaries have not made sense 
according to any frame of reference based upon tangible facts and logical 
conclusions drawn from facts. For many reasons the eastern boundary would 
lie more appropriately about fifty miles east of its historical position, but 
repeated attempts to effect even modest adjustments were futile. In terms 
of types of farming, the northerntier of counties has belonged to the Nebraska 
corn belt. On the other hand, however, serious consideration was given at 
least twice to proposals for the annexation to Kansas of that part of Nebraska 
that lies south of the Platte river. Several plausible, if not sound, reasons 
were advanced for such a change. But many Kansans objected that the area 
in question contained too many Democrats. The southern boundary line was 
bungled on account of the slavery prohibition, the Indian barrier, and misun- 
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derstanding about Indian reservation limits. The territory of Kansas extended 
to the Rocky Mountains, but for peculiar reasons, when Kansas became a 
state, Kansans voluntarily restricted themselves to the country east of 102° 
west longitude. The foregoing citations applied to Kansas limits in relation 
to other states and territories, but still other boundary schemes referred 
primarily or only to internal matters. Numerous proposals were made to 
divide Kansas either into an East and West Kansas, or into a North and South 
Kansas, But tangible facts and logic made little headway against emotional 
attachments to the combinations of historical traditions associated with a 
geographical area and its people. 

Subsequent to Lincoln's dictum of 4 July 1861, denying the sacredness 
of a state, so-called state government in the nation was restricted by suc- 
cessive assumptions of power on the part of the central government until all 
true self-government disappeared. The vestiges of state structure survived, 
to be sure, but as little more than administrative agencies of the central 
authority. Yet, the symbols and legends of state sovereignty survived,, so 
far as they had any meaning, and were filled in by each generation and social 
group according to the subjective need of the hour. In states other than Kan- 
sas, each in its own peculiar character, the people behaved in a similar 
fashion. Persistent always, however, was an overriding loyalty to the sym- 
bols and legends embodied in its traditions. Few, and Kansas was not among 
them, were willing to discard even their antiquated constitutions. 


KANSAS IN AN ECOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Plant and animal life of Kansas necessarily is that of midlatitudes re- 
gardless of whether or not "native," in the popular pre-columbian discovery 
sense, or introduced by recent European man. Thus the species and varie- 
ties of life found in the area represent those peculiarly adapted to such a geo- 
graphical habitat, as well as outliers of those most specifically adapted to 
the high and low latitudes. In this latter sense, Kansas lies in a transition 
zone, or a belt of overlapping margins of dispersion patterns occupied by 
marginal species of life forms. In this belt, the more distinctly northern 
and southern life forms meet and intermingle. 

The Kansas area is transitional also in its east-west variations of both 
diminishing moisture and rising elevation to the westward. Thus such spe- 
cies as lie in the fringes of optimal environment, both in a north-south and 
an east-west orientation, represent elements of unusual risk as pertains to 
survival in relation to the short-term fluctuations of weather and other haz- 
ards. 

Kansas is situated in the central portion of the North American grass- 
land. In its mid-latitude position, between the Platte river on the north and 
the Canadian-Arkansas rivers on the south, both the east-west zoning and the 
north-south zoning of life forms are more sharply differentiated than in any 
other part of the grassland. This is particularly conspicuous as relates to 
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the east-west orientation. The true forest country lies to the east, and the 
true moist-desert to the west. 


KANSAS ACCORDING TO PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


In this area called Kansas the occupancy by primitive peoples who had 
attained a Folsom type culture dates from about ten thousand years ago. 
Within some two thousand years of the present, later primitive cultures had 
invaded the area from the desert southwest, from the forested southeast, 
and from the woodlands of the continent east of the Mississippi river. Prob- 
ably these invasions occurred more than once. [If so, this central grassland 
was long a meeting ground where an intermingling of cultures occurred. Indi- 
vidual village sites reveal to the archeologist successive periods of occu- 
pance, in some cases, interrupted by periods of apparent abandonment in 
which the site was covered by several inches of wind blown material. Thus 
the dust-storms of the grass country, and of major proportions, are demon- . 
strated to have occurred long before Europeans appeared on the scene. For 
several centuries prior to the modern European discovery of the western 
world, the Great Plains as well as the prairie was occupied by people living 
in villages and dependent largely upon agriculture for food supply, but sup- 
plemented by wild game. These were the peoples who were displaced by 
European culture within the four centuries usually labeled modern history 
and documented by written records. In this perspective it would notbe unex- 
pected if resemblances occurred in some of the patterns of behavior of Euro- 
pean man in America. 

EUROPEAN-AMERICAN FOREST CULTURE 
IN THE GRASSLAND 

In the process of displacing an occupying Indian population and of reset- 
tling the area with men of European-American culture, each of the invading 
people was a unique individual and new to the area. He brought with him his 
peculiar personality and his cultural heritage. By the experience of living 
together, diverse elements were blended into a new culture. Even people 
coming from the same eastern state brought variants of their unique locali- 
ties. Differences, not likeness, were the rule. Railroads within land-mass 
interiors had not exercised extensively their leveling effects until late in the 
nineteenth century. These points are more than commonplaces and have usu- 
ally been lost from view. More attractive have been the over-simplified 
generalizations about Puritan, slaveholder, abolitionist, northerner, south- 
erner, republican, democrat, etc. 

The high degree of mobility of population poses problems for the con- 
sideration of the historian. To what extent did first comers determine or 
impose a pattern of culture that would survive in spite of a rapid turnover of 
population? To be more specific, do the political institutions once estab- 
iished mold the culture regardless of the changing population that implements 
them? Stated in opposite extremes, did the changing population modify and 
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direct the functional operation of the institutions regardless of their origin 
and their first institutional form as established in Kansas? If the answer 
rejects both extremes, may the pragmatic adjustments be determined quan- 
titatively, or only subjectively ? 

The sources of Kansas population (107,209), according to the federal 
census of 1860, assigned to states of birth are as follows: 


TABLE 1 
New England 3.9% 
Northern tier of states west of New England 8.4 
Iowa 3.7 
Total, northern states 16.0% 
Lower South 13.5 
Border ,states east of Appalachian Mountains 
North 6.5 
Border states north of Ohio river 28.8 
Total northern border 35.3 
Border states east of Appalachian Mountains 
South 5.0 
Border states south of Ohio river 8.5 
Total southern border 13.5 
Missouri 10.6 
Total border states 59.5 
Foreign born 11.8 


The first generalization to be made from these figures is both the abso- 
lute and relative statistical unimportance of the New England contribution, 
3.9% of the whole. The contribution of the strictly northern states' 16% is 
only slightly larger than the lower south's 13.5%. Clearly, the border states 
peopled Kansas and most conspicuous as a group were the three Ohio valley 
states north of the river of that name: Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, totaling 
28.8%. A special explanation is in order about that group of states. They 
had been peopled largely from south of the river and south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. A conspicuous culture trait is critical to this discussion. Al- 
though they were antislavery in sentiment, they were even more pronounced 
anti-Negro. So far as generalization can be accurate in the matter, they 
tended to take a position that the only way in which Negroes would be toler- 
ated among them was as slaves--but emphatically, they didnot want Negroes, 
either free or slave. The seeming paradox involved in this situation is that 
people sometimes found themselves to be antislavery and proslavery at one 
and the same time. A similar generalization holds largely for the population 
of all border states, including Missouri, except that possibly after 1850 the 
balance turned in Ohio. It is only in this context that the position of Missouri 
can be reinterpreted in accordance with facts. Missouri was not so much 
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interested in slavery as such as in being embarrassed by a large free Negro 
population. In this context also, Missouri's interest in making Kansas a 
slave state is intelligible. 

The peopling of Kansas by the border states was decisive, therefore, in 
giving the free white-state point of view an overwhelming majority. In De- | 
cember 1855, in adopting the Topeka state constitution, the freestate party 
voted separately on the Negro question and by a vote of three to one decided 
to exclude free Negroes from the state if admitted under that instrument. 
The Wyandotte state constitution of 1859 incorporated a modified white-state 
pr viso in restricting participation in political affairs to white men. This 
position was confirmed by popular vote twice after the Civil War, and Negro 
suffrage came to Kansas only with the fifteenth amendment to the federal 
constitution. Racial integration in the public schools of Topeka came only 
in 1954 in consequence of a ruling of the United States Supreme Court. The 
basic culture trait had a way of. persisting in spite of the legends about John 
Brown, and the relation of Kansas to the American Civil War and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

As a whole, the Wyandotte constitution had been derived primarily from 
the Ohio constitution of 1850 as a model. The civil code of the territory 
adopted by the first freestate territorial legislature (1858) and continued 
thereafter under statehood was based also upon that of Ohio. The criminal 
code, however, followed a different pattern, being based upon the Missouri 
code, which in turn reached back to Kentucky and Virginia. In view of the 
course of Kansas territorial history and the prolonged war on the "Bogus" 
legislatures of 1855 and 1857 and their laws, this adoption of the Missouri 
criminal code in 1858 and its continuance was one of the most remarkable 
occurrences of the territorial controversy. 

The foregoing population analyses and interpretations of culture traits 
and institutions are related to the census of 1860 and state beginnings. Anal- 
yses of successive census enumerations of 1870 and ater, national and 
state, reveal a migration pattern that was little different. Thus the original 
culture traits were reinforced by people similarly oriented. In other words, 
the original culture pattern as registered in 1860 did not necessarily deter- 
mine the attitude for the next century. The major additions to the population 
only continued in the basic pattern. But this whole situation, additions to 
population--and losses--, requires further consideration in its own right, 
featuring population structure and the meaning of mobility. 

The quantitative extent of population change and of turnover is little ap- 
preciated and must be given explicit formulation as a preliminary to further 
discussion. From the accompanying tables of population the increase of 
numbers between 1860 and 1870 should be noted. If every person listed in 
1860 were still present, 257,193 new residents were listed, or more than 
2-1/3 times the number present in 1860. In other words, of every ten per- 
sons present in 1870, seven would be newcomers. In 1880, with almost one 
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TABLE 2 
Kansas Population, 1860 


Increase over preceding 


enumeration 

Total Percentage 
Year population Number per decade 
1860 107, 206 
1865 135, 807 
1870 364, 399 257,193 239.9 
1875 528, 349 
1880 996, 096 631,697 173.4 
1885 1,268,530 
1888 1,518, 552 
1890 1,428,108 432,012 43.4 
1895 1, 334, 734 
1900 1,470, 495 42,386 3.0 
1905 1,455, 968 
1910 1,690, 949 220,454 15.0 
1915 
1920 1,769,257 78, 308 4.6 
1925 
1930 1, 880,999 111,742 6.3 
1940 1,801,028 79,971 
1950 1,905,299 104,271 


million present, 631,697 or 173% had been added after 1870. Or, of every 
eleven present in 1880, seven were newcomers. Comparing 1880 with 1860, 
in the same manner, of every nine persons present in 1880, eight were new. 
So far as numbers were concerned the old settlers of 1860 would appear to be 
a relatively insignificant proportion. For example, if measured by votes in 
the ballot box, they would seem to be negligible. But these figures tell oniy 
a small fraction of the story. 

The mobility of population was fundamental to the changing structure of 
the society, and this subject has received scarcely any consideration. Ma- 
terials are available for such research but the task is formidable and no over- 
overall attempt has been made to undertake it. 

I have made studies of the turnover of farm operators, using selected 
townships and county samples. This procedure was most revealing, but nec- 
essarily had its limitations. By comparing the farm operators of 1860 as a 
base year, name by name, with the subsequent census enumerations it was 
possible to determine who and how many persisted in their residence in the 
particular township or county at the subsequent enumeration dates. Where 
both state and federal manuscript census records were available, this meant 
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Kansas Population, 1885 


State total 1,268,530 
Population: Native born 1,135, 855 
Foreign born 132,675 


Born in Where from to Kansas 
Kansas 336, 344 Kansas 330, 057 
Illinois 134, 703 Illinois 194, 089 
Ohio 112, 323 Missouri 136,729 
Indiana 100,271 Iowa 109, 067 
Missouri 76,777 Indiana 94,186 
Pennsylvania 62,425 Ohio 74,633 
Iowa 61, 932 Pennsylvania 42,483 
New York 42, 367 Kentucky 25,020 
Kentucky 40,116 New York 24, 086 
Tennessee 19, 537 Nebraska 20,938 
Foreign 132,675 Foreign 60,218 
Germany 39,159 Germany 16,142 
England and Wales 18, 963 Scandinavia 10,630 
Scandinavia 18,690 Russia 8,623 
Ireland 15, 092 British-American 6,925 
British-American 12, 387 England and Wales 6,623 
Russia 9,623 Austria-Hungary 3,933 
Ireland 3,083 


Fifth Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
Population, pp. 9-60. 


the comparisons were at five year intervals. Otherwise at ten year inter- 
vals. The heavy losses occurred during the first five or ten years, the rate 
of loss being reduced later until a lapse of about twenty years when the list 
of persistent individuals or a family representative became relatively stable. 
In eastern Kansas a loss of sixty per cent during the first ten years was not 
unusual. This was true, not only for the 1860 census used as a base, but 
for subsequent enumerations, and only in the twentieth century was this pat- 
tern modified, the losses being somewhat reduced. Arranged by rainfall 
belts from east to west, substantially the same story was told for each. In 
other words, geographical factors exercised a remarkably slight apparent 
influence. 

This analysis should be carried a step further. . In each census subse- 
quent to 1860, used as a base year, the newcomers during the decade should 
be separated from the old settlers. The latter, then, when compared with 
later enumerations were relatively the more stable. The newcomers of each 
enumeration always were highly unstable, the rate of losses being substan- 
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TABLE 4 
Kansas Population, 1895 


State total 1, 334, 734 
Population: Native born 1,206, 332 
Foreign born 128,402 


Born in Where from to Kansas 


Kansas 529, 865 Kansas 525, 662 
Illinois 111,945 Illinois 145, 449 
Ohio 90, 354 Missouri 123, 356 
Missouri 78,748 Iowa 81,744 
Indiana 76, 825 Indiana 69,951 
Iowa 54,199 Ohio 63, 801 
Pennsylvania 48, 357 Nebraska 35,588 
Kentucky 30,423 Pennsylvania 34,410 
New York 29,600 Kentucky 20,508 
Nebraska 14, 641 New York 18,029 
Foreign Foreign 

Germany 39,527 Germany 20,235 
Scandinavia 18,285 Scandinavia 11,480 
England and Wales 15, 348 Russia 9,743 
Ireland 11,800 England and Wales 6,438 
Russia 10,740 British-American 5, 326 
British-American 9,283 South European 4,625 


Decennial Census, 1895. Tenth Biennial Report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Part 8, p. 541. 


tially the same as the first census after settlement, the pioneer decade for 
each area. In other words, the newcomers of any decade, and the original 
settlers of the area behaved in the same fashion in terms of population losses 
for the particular area. 

Furthermore, in relating losses to periods of drouth and economic de- 
pression, the rate of loss was not necessarily greater than for periods of 
favorable weather and prosperity. In fact, many samples revealed a lesser 
rate of loss for drouth and depression than for favorable weather and pros- 
perity. 

The aspect of population change that is most in need of clarification is 
that of population replacement in relation to losses. The rate of loss was 
relatively stable; but the rate of replacement was highly variable and that 
accounted for the net gain or loss of population for a particular area, and 
for the state as a whole. 

Returning, then, to the general population growth figures the propor- 
tions of old settlers andnewcomers take on a different significance in this 
turnover perspective. Could the whole of the Kansas census for 1860 be 
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TABLE 5 - 
Kansas Population, 1905 


State total 1,544, 968 
Population: Native born 1,400, 441 
Foreign born 118, 378 
Born in Where from to Kansas 


Kansas 739, 795 Kansas 733, 608 
Missouri 113,176 Missouri 162,629 
Illinois 108, 709 Illinois 129, 837 
Ohio 76, 666 Iowa 79,083 
Indiana 69, 201 Indiana 61,378 
Iowa 59,151 Ohio 53, 262 
Pennsylvania 41,677 Nebraska 39,786 
Kentucky 27,923 Pennsylvania 29,592 
New York 24, 098 Kentucky 19, 033 
Nebraska 21, 243 New York 15,541 
Foreign 118, 378 Foreign 68,709 
Germany 43,124 Germany 24,411 
Scandinavia 17,929 Scandinavia 11,144 
England and Wales 13,203 Russia 10,242 
Russia 11,535 England and Wales 5,920 
Ireland 8,958 British-American 4, 369 
British-American 7,444 Ireland 2,756 
"Decennial Census, 1905." 15 Biennial Report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture (bound in, but paged separately), p. 44. 


compared name for name with that of 1870, the operation would reveal quite 
exactly how few of the 100, 000 were still in Kansas in 1870. As that has not 
been done, however, resort must be had to the farm operator turnover sta- 
tistics, supplemented by less reliable but significant tentative generaliza- 
tions about urban business establishments. Exploratory studies of the latter 
have been made, but are not in a form that lend themselves to statistical 
presentation. Nevertheless, this much may be said, that businesses using 
fairly substantial capital investments were on the whole much more stable 
than those requiring small capital outlays. The most unstable of all were 
the service occupations where labor was the prime investment: barbers, 
restaurant operators, realestate agents, etc. From all these sources, the 
conclusion seems reasonable as a tentative working hypothesis that the farm 
operator loss rate of 60 per cent or more for the first ten years from any 
base census year is not excessive for newcomers. On this basis, of the 
100,000 population of 1860, approximately 40,000 might still be in the state 
in 1870. But such a small number would be virtually lost in a population of 
364, 399 in 1870, a ratio of something like one in nine, or one in ten. 
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A comparison of the populations of 1870 and 1880 would be more hazard- 
ous because of the larger number of seasoned settlers involved. The figure 
already calculated for 1880, of eight newcomers for every nine present in 
that enumeration, would be drastically modified; just how much would be a 
guess, possibly fourteen out of every fifteen. Conceding even the roughest 
approximation of accuracy, the possibility of early settlers, pre-Civil War 
population, acting as the determinant of Kansas culture as of 1880 or later, 
seems preposterous. Yet, a concession must be made to the influence of 
aggressive individuals and to the power of legends and symbols that had be- 
come an important emotional factor in the Kansas tradition, such as Memo- 
rial Day orators eulogized as Kansas ideals. Supporting this point of view 
also, was the sound statistical fact that until 1910 at least, the replacement 
population of newcomers came from substantially the same border states, 
with an emphasis on the northern border states that had comprised the origi- 
nal 100,000. The newcomers were new to Kansas to be sure, but allowing 
for variants, personal and locality-wise, the overall cultural trends embraced 
strong similarities. 1 

If the same techniques could be applied to the territorial population, 
comparing the settlers of the first three years with those of the census of 
1860, an even more telling and drastic situation would be revealed. The 
newcomers of those first three years were induced to come toe Kansas under 
undue excitement, and their disappointments and disillusionments were noto- 
rious. There is good reason to believe that the number who returned to the 
East or who went elsewhere was greater than from most other new settle- 
ments. Furthermore, numerically, the numbers who arrived in Kansas dur- 
ing those first three years was not large, whether from north, south, or bor- 
der areas. Volume migration to Kansas came first in 1857 and the newcom- 
ers of 1857-1859 inclusive did not come under the abnormal conditions which 
had climaxed in the presidential campaign and its induced Kansas Civil War 
of 1856. It was this new population of 1857 that became critical in turning 
the scales, deciding that the freestate party should participate in the elec- 
tions of the winter of 1857-1858 by which it seized control of both the terri- 
torial legislature of 1858 and the Lecompton state government under the nom- 
inally proslavery Lecompton constitution.2 The number of fifty-sixers and 
earlier settlers who were present in the Kansas population of 1870 or 1880 
was so small as to appear negligible statistically, either in absolute numbers 
or percentagewise. 

Having looked at the population problem statistically and arrived at these 
conclusions, the fact must be recognized that statistics do not tell the whole 
story. Qualifications have already been noted. At the time of the second 
inauguration of JohnA. Martin as governor of Kansas, January 1887, thenine 
men who had preceded him in that office were invited to attend the ceremo- 
nies. Of the first ten state governors, including Martin, except for Anthony 
and St, John, all had come to Kansas prior to the census of 1860. Of these 
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first ten governors three were born in Ohio, and two each in Pennsylvania 
and Indiana. One each was born in Massachusetts, Virginia and New York. 
Of the two post-war arrivals, St. John, of Indiana background, became noto- 
rious as the prohibition governor. The only New England born governor 
among the first ten, Charles Robinson, was opposed to prohibition, and near 
the end of his career ran for governor on the Democratic ticket. Also, he 
was a religious liberal. Where, if anywhere, in the record of Kansas gover- 
nors is to be found the New England Puritan stereotype so often ascribed to 
Kansas? Statistically, this small group was insignificant, yet, placed in 
society as they were, the influence of these persistent men was out of pro- 
portion to numbers, 

Newspaper editors afford another group that is worthy of attention. A 
list of eleven may be compiled, of men arriving prior to 1860 and still pres- 
ent in 1889, whose careers were sufficiently important to give them some 
statewide attention. Pennsylvania and New York contributed three each, 
Massachusetts two, and Ohio, Indiana and Maryland one each. Although 
their papers were primarily local in circulation, several of them received 
much wider recognition. Unquestionably of greatest importance throughout 
the whole period were Anthony of Leavenworth, John A. Martin of Atchison, 
Sol Miller of Troy and G. W. Martin of Junction City and Kansas City. 
Others moved about or otherwise interrupted their editorial activities. Over- 
emphasis on these men should be avoided, however, because, by the eight- 
een eighties the papers having an approximation of statewide coverage were 
edited by men who arrived after the Civil War--the Topeka Capital and the 
State Journal. The three Kansas City, Missouri papers, the Journal, the 
Star andthe Times, drew a part of their staffs from Kansas journalism. 


TABLE 6 
Kansas press: Territorial comers still active in 1889 

D. R. Anthony Massachusetts 1824-1904 
John S. Gilmore New York 1848-1913 
Vincent J. Lane Pennsylvania 1828-1914 
G. W. Martin Pennsylvania 1841-1914 
John A. Martin Pennsylvania 1839-1889 
Sol Miller Indiana 1831-1897 
S. S. Prouty New York 1835-1889 
John Speer Ohio 1817-1906 
Jacob Stotler Maryland 1833-1901 
T. D. Thacher New York 1831-1894 
D. W. Wilder Massachusetts 1832-1911 


~ 
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TOWN PLANNING 


Another approach to the study of Kansas culture is an analysis of town 
planning. Three types appear: those oriented to river navigation; to the 
public square; and to main streets. By coincidence, Kansas was being set- 
tled during the eighteen-fifties when the steam locomotive on rails was chal- 
lenging the steam boat on rivers and before the outcome of that new technol- 
ogy was fully evident. The lag in culture evaluation of rail innovation was 
conspicuous, accentuated by the fact that the "old" system itself had been an 
innovation to the preceding generation. So substantial had been the advan- 
tages of steam navigation that it appeared secure. And besides, it was in 
the age-old tradition of water communication as fundamental to the organiza- 
tion of all society. The novelty of rail communication was thus doubly diffi- 
cult to appraise. Familiar to all, however, was the orientation of river 
towns on the levee, just as on the seacoast all towns were oriented on the 
harbor water front. The street system must serve the river front and the 
levees. Wholesale and retail business establishments must occupy locations 
most convenient for unloading and breaking bulk for retail trade. Converse- 
ly, collecting and reshipment businesses must find places convenient for 
their peculiar requirements. Choice residence sites often occupied bluffs 
overlooking the river upstream from the commercial levee. The Kansas 
cities, both in Missouri and Kansas at the junction of the Kansas and the 
Missouri rivers, Leavenworth and Atchison, and lesser rivals on the right 
bank were all planned as typical river towns. Their immense advantage 
over inland towns was conspicuous during the first two decades of Kansas 
history. The coming of the railroad changed gll that. Probably most town 
promoters thought that rails would be important primarily to supplement or 
complement river navigation. Only a few bold souls, who thought of rails as 
displacing altogether the river communication system, pointed out that in a 
railroad oriented culture, a river location might be a handicap--expansion 
being possible only in one direction. For the towns serving Kansas, on the 
west bank of the Missouri river, a railroad bridge was imperative, and the 
town that was first with such a facility might gain the decisive lead over ri- 
vals. The City of Kansas, Missouri (the old Westport Landing) dedicated 
its bridge in July 1869. Leavenworth and Atchison lagged, acquiring rail- 
road bridges in 1872 and 1875 respectively. 

Once the river town acquired its railroad, the next question was the ef- 
fect of the new technology on the town's orientation. What, if anything, was 
the railroad equivalent of the levee as a unifying focus of the whole city's 
activities? In the beginning, each railroad insisted upon serving itself first, 
and the town might be divided in support of the claims of the several roads. 
The idea of a jointly owned terminal railroad, switching, and transfer facil- 
ity, was slow in coming. Slow also was the conception of a union passenger 
station. Leavenworth's internal quarrels and rivalries certainly damaged 
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its competitive strength, and to put the matter in that language may be an 
understatement. 

The town built around a square was in the southern tradition where the 
county was the minimal unit of local government. This type of town planning 
had been carried north of the Ohio river along with other traits typical of 
southern culture. Thus, regardless of whether the immigrants to Kansas 
were from the southern states directly, orfrom the border states, they were 
accustomed to the public square orientation. Inland eastern Kansas towns of 
the territorial period were mostly built around squares, the so-called pro- 
slavery towns, and the towns founded by freestate immigrants from the Ohio 
river border areas. 

The third type of town planning was to build the business houses along a 
main street: Lawrence, Topeka, and Manhattan being the most notable ex- 
amples of New England design. Again, note should be taken that the New 
England type of planning was not conspicuous during the period of territorial 
beginnings. Circumstances altered cases, however, and theproslavery town 
of Franklin, about five miles east of Lawrence, was built along the Califor- 
nia Road as its Main street. The local situation, not imitation of New Eng- 
land, determined the plan. 

After the Civil War, when central and onsen Kansas were settled, both 
of the latter town plans were used. County seat rivalries fostered the public 
square type, but often, even success in that enterprise did not always result 
in the dominance of the Square, as in Hill City, Ness City, Kinsley and 
Meade. Possibly the public square design was too pretentious. The village 
or small town could be accommodated in one or two blocks of business 
houses along a single street. 

The railroad had its influence upon all inland towns. From them, unlike 
river towns, theoretically, railroads might radiate in all directions. In prac- 
tice, where there was only one railroad, the Main street often intersected it 
at approximately right angles, with the railway station near the point of inter- 
section. Where there were two or more railroads, each tended to maintain 
its own service facilities regardless of town planning, and often destroying 
any unity of town orientation that might have been planned. But in these re- 
spects, after the Civil War, Kansas was no different from other western 
states. After World War I, motor highways have introduced a series of fur- 
ther reorientations of town organization, and the end is not yet. Highways 
might be routed through the town, around the town, or might by-pass it al- 
together. 


THEATRE AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
ROLE OF THE RAILROAD IN REORIENTING KANSAS 
Returning the description to the first decades of Kansas history, the ri- 
valry between railroads as innovators in competition with river navigation 
worked a reorientation of the whole area in relation to the southern and the 
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eastern United States. This may be illustrated meaningfully by reviewing, 
as one example, what happened to the theatre, a theme that involves more 
than commerce in commodities of-the field and of the factory. During the 
hteen-fifties, the resident theatrical company reigned at Leavenworth, 
ie later was combined with the traveling star system. By the eighteen- 
seventies the complete traveling dramatic company was coming into its own.? 
During the decade of the eighteen-fifties and the eighteen-sixties the fact 
is conspicuous that the Missouri river and water communications influenced, 
ii they did not actually dominate, not only the orientation of theatre and other 
entertainment, but most aspects of the outlook and activities of the inhabitants 
f the Missouri valley. Until well along in the eighteen-sixties most travel 
necessary to entertainment was dependent upon the river almost as literally 


as showboats. The resident theatre associated with the traveling star sys- 
tem required the least possible dependence upon mobility, especially during 
the winter months when the river was closed to navigation. Theatre that re- 


quired travel was peculiarly a summer institution. The orientation was upon 
New Orleans by way of Cincinnati or by way of St. Louis, and was based upon 
long practice and upon established personal relations. 

Recruitment of actors for the resident company at Leavenworth was from 
St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, or New Orleans. A study of the New Or- 
leans theatre of the eighteen-fifties, and the eighteen-sixties, both before 
and after the American Civil War, reveals the major role of that city in re- 
lation to the interior river cities, extending to the Missouri river elbow re- 
gion, and including Leavenworth. Many, if not most, of the stars who played 
in the Leavenworth Theatre played at the St. Charles and DeBar Theatres and 
others in New Orleans and in St. Louis. Except for physical equipment and 
size of the house, the theatergoer might not be able to distinguish which of 
the three cities he was in: New Orleans, St. Louis or Leavenworth. 

By 1870 a revolution had occurred. The complete traveling dramatic 
troupe was taking over; was oriented upon Chicago; and was traveling by rail. 
These companies provided entertainment during the winter months and fre- 
guently recruited actors from the towns in which they played. By the early 
ighteen-eighties the specialized one-play company, originating in New York 
ity, became a competitor of the traveling dramatic company that played a 
different bill each night for a week or ten days. But the specialized one-play 
company could not afford one-night stands in small towns, and thus tended to 
be limited to cities large enough to present the play more than once. In Kan- 
sas, the organization of theatre circuits provided a maximum of assured box 
office receipts with the minimum of travel expense for the specialized com- 
pany. The multiple play traveling companies found difficulty in securing ac- 
commodation in the theatre of the larger towns, but still were without com- 
petition in the small towns. 

Studies of the relations between Chicago and New York City need to be 
done. New York City dominance over Chicago in theatre paralleled closely 
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in time the centralization in New York City of so many other functions of so- 
ciety in the United States during the last third of the nineteenth century. The 
railroad was certainly a major factor in this whole process of reconstruction 


of society. 
CONCLUSION 


The question that emerges from such an analysis as is presented here is 
not whether Kansas is a child of New England, but takes on a different form: 
how did New England wield as much influence as it did, and how was the leg- 
end about New England parentage and Puritanism imposed upon the Kansas 
tradition contrary to so conspicuous a weight of available facts ? 

The Civil War, the so-called reconstruction issues that came in its 
wake, the settlement of Kansas by an unusually large proportion of Union 
soldiers, the dominance of the Republican party, making Kansas virtually a 
one-party state, all worked to crystallize thinking along a fairly uniform pat- 
tern in which no doubt was entertained about the moral imperative--the North 
won the war, saved the Union, freed the slave, therefore the North was mor- 
ally right, and the Republican party claimed the credit, virtually equating the 
Republican party with the North. In terms of the mental conditioning of a 
whole people, this process was most effectively carried-out. The mind of 
the Kansans, if not committed already to this point of view before coming to 
Kansas, was thoroughly indoctrinated, not in the facts of this history, but in 
the legend about history. 

In referring to the Union veterans of the Civil War in this connection, it 
is necessary to differentiate between Union veterans as a whole and the G. A. 
R. The latter as an organization had only a small membership or scarcely 
any representation in Kansas until late in the eighteen-eighties and nineties. 
Its influence even at that date lay, not in numbers, but in organization which 
often arbitrarily assumed the role of speaking and acting for all Union veter- 
ans, and the public and historians have tended to accept this generalization 
without investigation of the facts. Also, action of veterans as such was 
sometimes, and more often than realized by historians, erroneously attrib- 
uted to the G. A. R. Sofar as the Civil War legend was involved, with its moral 
concerns, the influence that had shaped thought was not New England Puri- 
tanism in the direct conventional sense, but rather, patriotism cast in the 
mold of the moral imperative and associated directly with living issues, the 
Union and the abolition of slavery. And, parenthetically, emphasis is in or- 
der that this moral commitment even about abolition of slavery was largely 
in consequence of the course taken by the war and postwar retrospect, and 
should not be confused with the debated issue of the "cause" of the American 
Civil War. So much that crystallized in people's minds after the event--re- 
sults--has been read back chronologically into prewar years and attributed 
to causes, 
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The complex of attitudes associated with the Civil War tradition--patri- 
otism--attained, almost if not quite, the status of a secular religion. So far 
as theology in the conventional sense was concerned, to be sure, Kansans 
were overwhelmingly Protestant, not Puritan, in any legitimate sense of that 
much-abused word. And the new scientific and philosophical ideas that were 
so potent in the nineteenth century in challenging theology came from Europe 
--Great Britain, Germany, and France. The conclusion seems justified that 
the challenge to theological orthodoxy by science and the higher criticism 
met with less intolerance than the challenge to patriotism as a secular ortho- 
doxy. 

The subject of education--formal education--would require an essay at 
least as long as the present paper to present even its minimal outlines--the 
net conclusion of such a discussion being that education was not administered 
conspicuously in the proper sense as learning, but illustrated rather the 
power of indoctrination, confused by a conflict between imitation of Eastern 
models and pragmatic functionalism, all of which discouraged originality. 

At this point the paper is brought to an arbitrary close--time has run 
out with only a sampling of features of Kansas culture. In dealing with the 
facts of history as differentiated from the legends about them, the observa- 
tion has often been made that the legends, even though false, may themselves 
become causes. In the present connection the argument would run, that al- 
though Kansas is not a child of New England, the legend about it being such 
operated as though the legend was true. From this line of reasoning a para- 
doxical conclusion might be drawn, that facts of history are false and that 
the legends, the false, are true, both in the causal sense. 

The mode of thought injected by this point of view involves the concept of 
action and reaction, or reciprocal action in the naive space-time frame of 
reference. A space and a time interval is implied between cause and effect. 
Reactions and reciprocal actions require further extensions of time. All 
this is futile and interposes a bar to effective thought. It is syllogistic manip- 
ulation in a near vacuum and is unrelated to the essential facts. Either party 
may assert and his opposite number deny, without arriving at a resolution of 
differences, each choosing his premise and scrupulously observing the rules 
of formal logic. The outcome must necessarily be intellectual defeatism. 

A different approach is essential and one that preserves throughout the 
complete relatedness of all the facts present in the field. At the instant of 
decision, all the factors present in a situation act simultaneously. Some- 
times this approach to the conceptionalizing of causation is called field the- 
ory. Regardless of the name, however, the principle utilized, simultaneity 
of action in the field, transcends the limitations of naive space and time and 
their relativisms. No priority in time, nor time intervals between any two 
or more factors are involved. Literally, all factors present in the field act 
together--simultaneity is an absolute. Once this mode of thought is pursued 
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to its conclusions the frustrations of the conventional theories of causation 
are dissolved. 

Such a reorientation of thought about causation cannot be pursued further 
at this time, but the reader is challenged to apply the principles to the sub- 
ject matter of this paper and to other facts that are omitted but are equally 
pertinent. The opening of the second century of the history of Kansas would 
seem to be an appropriate time for some innovation. 


The University of Kansas 


Footnotes: 


1 These population analyses are drawn primarily from the present au- 
thor's studies: John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six (Philadelphia, 1942); 
"The turnover of farm population in Kansas, "' Kansas Historical Quarterly, | 
4 (November, 1935), 355-372; The Grassland of North America: Prolegom- 
ena to its history (Lawrence, 1947), Chapters 16-19. Compare with A. D. 
Edwards, "Influence of drought and depression on a rural community; a case 
study in Haskell county, Kansas, "' USDA Farm Security Administration, 
Social Science Research Report, No. 7 (Washington, 1939). Edwards used 
the same methodology. 

2 See the present writer's John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six, 
Chapter 30, and "Notes on the writing of general histories of Kansas," Part 
One ''The setting of the stage, '"' and Part Two "J. N. Holloway, History of 
Kansas (Lafayette, Indiana, 1868), '' Kansas Historical Quarterly, 21 (Sum- 
mer, Winter, 1954), 184-223, 264-287. 

3 James C. Malin, "James A. and Louie Lord: Theatrical team--Their 
personal story, 1869-1889"; in Kansas, 1858-1868...."; ''Travel- 
ing theatre in Kansas"; Kansas Historical Quarterly, 22 (Autumn, 1956), 
242-275; 23 (Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 1957), 10-53, 191-203, 298- 
323, 401-438. 

4 The present author has dealt with aspects of philosophy and theology 
in several articles which afford some background for these conclusions: 
"Kansas Philosophers, 1871-...,'' Kansas Historical Quarterly, 24 (Sum- 
mer, 1958), 168-197; ''Creative Evolution': The Philosophy of Elisha Wes- 
ley McComas, Fort Scott," Kansas Historical Quarterly, 24 (Autumn, 1958), 
314-350; "William Sutton White, Swedenborgian Publicist....," Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, 24 (Winter, 1958), 426-457, 25 (Spring, Summer, 1959), 
68-103, 197-228; "Ironquill's' 'The Washerwoman's Song, '’ Kansas Histor- 
ical Quarterly, 25 (Autumn, 1959), 257-282; "Eugene Ware and Dr. Sanger: 
The Code of Political Ethics, 1872-1892,"' Kansas Historical Quarterly, 26 
(Autumn, 1960), 255-266. 

5 Other discussions related to this one are to be found in the present 
author's The Contriving Brain and the Skillful Hand (Lawrence, 1955), Chap- 


ter 11, and in "Adventure into the Unknown by Relativist 'Man-afraid-of-his- 
mind!''in an Emory University Symposium volume, Relativism and the Study 
of Man (Princeton, 1961). 
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WILD BILL HICKOK 
IN ABILENE 


ROBERT DYKSTRA 


"I was raised, ' remarked Dwight Eisenhower in a 1953 speech," in a 
little town....called Abilene, Kansas. We had as our marshal for a long 
time a man named Wild Bill Hickok."' The town had a code, said the Presi- 
dent. “It was: Meet anyone face to face with whom you disagree. ... If you 
met him face to face and took the same risks he did, you could get away with 
almost anything, as long as the bullet was in front. "l This invoking of a 
curious "fair play" symbol in the depths of the McCarthy era illustrates per- 
haps more pungently than could anything else the continuing status of James 
Butler Hickok (1837-1876) as a hero for Americans. Although no one has 
yet attempted to trace the development or assess the impact of the Hickok 
image, American social and literary historians have, like Eisenhower, 

made use of itfor some time. To Vernon L. Parrington, for example, Wild 
Bill was a symbol of Gilded Age extravagance ("All things were held cheap, 
and human life the cheapest of all"), 2 but more recently Professor Harvey 
Wish utilized him, rather less metaphorically, as the epitome of the "tough, 
straight-shooting" peace officer who brought law and order to the West.3 As 
supplemented by his violent death in the Black Hills goldfields, Wild Bill's 
modern reputation, it seems fair to say, rests indeed on his career as city 
marshal of Abilene in 1871. 

The questions being asked here are: How did the tradition of Hickok in 
Abilene arise? And as it now stands does it or does it not reflect historical 
reality? This study will review what seems to be the most significant Hickok 
literature in an effort to answer the first of these questions. Then the mod- 
ern image of Wild Bill will be compared with certain documentation up to 
now overlooked or ignored by Hickok writers, which promises a reasonably 
complete and yet relatively unbiased factual picture of Abilene's marshal. 
The answer to the second question, so far as there can be an answer, should 
emerge from this comparison. 

J. B. Hickok, as he referred to himself, was born in Illinois, as ateen- 
ager emigrated alone to the Kansas frontier, and shortly after the outbreak 
of the Civil War killed his first man in a personal skirmish at Rock Creek, 
Nebraska.* Hickok subsequently served as a civilian scout and spy for the 
Federal forces. The armistice found him in Springfield, Missouri, where 
in the summer of 1865 he killed one Dave Tutt after a falling-out over cards 
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in a spectacular duel on the local courthouse square. It was here, soon after 
Hickok's second acquittal for homicide, that George Ward Nichols, a colonel 
in the Union army, provided the public with its first taste of a brand-new 

hero from the inexhaustible reservoir of the Great West. 

Nichol's article appeared in the Harper's Monthly of February, 1867. 5 
As the Harper's lead article that month, it commenced with a full-page wood- 
cut of Hickok with characteristic mustache and full-length hair, broad hat, 
frock coat, and pistols hung butts-forward on his belt. Other cuts, at least 
two by the famous Civil War artist A. R. Waud, illustrated the card game 
with Tutt, the duel, Hickok being chased by Confederate troops, being warned 
of danger just prior to the Rock Creek affair, and "The Struggle for Life" 
itself, with Wild Bill successfully defending himself from the M'Kandlas 
Gang. The text covered the same ground in 12 pages. The author first de- 
scribed "the famous Scout of the Plains, William Hitchcock[ sic] , called "Wild 
Bill, ' of whom he had heard a great deal from the troops. He narrated the 
Tutt duel and an incident in Hickok's service as a spy, then described an 
interview with Hickok in which the scout answered some questions and related 
one of his adventures in espionage. Then Nichols narrated the story of Rock 
Creek, in which Hickok singlehandedly dispatched a 10-man gang of Confed- 
erate sympathizers with rifle, pistol, and blade. Following this grisly tale, 
which gave notice to Nichols of "the tiger which lay concealed beneath that 
gentle exterior, '' Hickok's superb marksmanship was described. In a final 
footnote Nichols reaffirmed the accuracy of his portrait. 

During the interval between the interview and the publishing of this piece 
Wild Bill was employed as a deputy U. S. marshal with headquarters at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. In the summer of 1867 he served as an army scout, return- 
ing to law-enforcement duties that winter. For the better part of 1868 andearly 
1869 he again served as scout and courier in the field. After being wounded 
in March of the latter year he convalesced in Illinois, returning to western 
Kansas as guide for the excursion party of U. S. Senator Henry Wilson. In 
the fall of 1869 he acted as special policeman at Hays City, and spent 1870 
in Topeka and Kansas City, gambling with other gunfighters and off-season 
buffalo hunters who hung around the urban centers on the border. In 1871 he 
was employed as city marshal of Abilene, the primary shipping point that 
year for cattle driven up the Chisholm Trail from Texas. 

By this time Hickok was prominent in the Kansas press, which fondly 
documented his comings and goings, ® and he occasionally received even wid- 
er notice. An issue of Harper's Weekly in 1867, for instance, observed that 
Wild Bill' is at present one of General Hancock's couriers. "7 And in the 
fall of 1871 the New York Post remarked: "Kansas City papers note the ec- 
centricity of Wild Bill, who attended and paid for the funeral of a man whom 
he had shot. '"8 

In April, 1872, Hickok again received major publicity. That month's 
issue of Galaxy, published in New York, carried the fourth installment of 
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George A. Custer's memoirs of his 1867 Indian campaigns, which included a 
long discussion of Wild Bill.? According to Custer, Hickok was "thenas now 
the most famous scout on the Plains." A flattering description followed, in 
which Hickok was termed "one of the most perfect types of physical manhood 
I ever saw." In his discussion Custer gave the public what was probably one 

of the first descriptions of the now-famous "gunfighter's code": 

Wild Bill always carried two handsome ivory-handled revolvers 

of the large size; he was never seen without them. Where this 

is the common custom, brawls or personal difficulties are sel- 

dom if ever settled by blows. The quarrel is not from a word 

to a blow, but from a word to the revolver, and he who can 

draw and fire first is the best man. No civil law reaches him; 

none is applied for. ; 
Custer claimed personal knowledge of the killing of at least six men by Hick- 
ok in personal combat, yet had no doubt that Wild Bill was justified in every 
case. In conclusion he observed that the press had lately told of Hickok's 
killing a man, then paying for his funeral. "What could be more thoughtful 
than this?' asked Custer. ''Not only to send a fellow mortal out of the world, 
but to pay the expenses of the transit.'' In 1874 a number of the Custer in- 
stallments, including the Hickok discussion, were published in book form,.?° 

In 1872 Hickok deserted Kansas for Cheyenne, from where late in the 
following year William F. ("Buffalo Bill") Cody, an acquaintance from army 
days, recruited him for the cast of a frontier melodrama that toured the 
East. Cody, Hickok, and ''Texas Jack'' Omohundro were the star attrac- 
tions. To enhance their impact on the urban public Cody's manager created 
a great deal of publicity. The show's "programme," presumably offered to 
the local press before each performance, gave Hickok featured billing. 11 
"Wild Bill, Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack,"' read the release. ''Who are they 
and where did they come from? History answers these questions definitely." 
Hickok's build-up came first: 
WILD BILL, 

whose civilized name is J. B. Hickock [ sic], is a born plains- 

man. Itis his natural element. In person he is about six feet 

one inch in height, straight as an arrow, broad shouldered, 

fine limbed and handsome. His blonde tresses hang in ringlets 

over his massive shoulders, while an elegant moustache shades 

his well-formed mouth. He is what might with propriety, be 

termed a perfect specimen of manhood. His wonderful skill 

with the rifle and pistol is unequaled in the west. He is not 

guarrelsome, but woe unto the man who offends him, or the 

warlike redskin who crosses his path. 
The release then gave similar short descriptions of Cody and Omohundro, 
followed by "FACTS ABOUT THE SCOUTS," Again Hickok's data was first. 
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It consisted of Custer's long Galaxy description. Cody and Texas Jack were 
finally discussed in a short paragraph each. 

Hickok served with the "Buffalo Bill Combination" through the winter of 
1873-1874, then returned to Cheyenne, where he was known as a colorful 
member of the city's gambling fraternity. In 1876 he departed for the Black 
Hills, where on August 2 of that year a drunken miner walked up behind his 
stool as he sat at cards and shot him through the head. 

Wild Bill's posthumous publicity commenced with his obituaries, 12 but 
strangely enough, little of the wordage inspired by Hickok's death mentioned 
his term as marshal of Abilene. Three years later Buffalo Bill Cody's auto- 
biography described Hickok's life in the first expanded, chronological pre- 
sentation between the covers of a book.!3 The book failed to mention Hick- 
ok's Abilene marshalship, however, and indeed this did not begin to play a 
significant part in Hickok literature until publication of the first biography. 
J. W. Buel's Heroes of the Plains was written by a St. Louis newspaperman 
who had been a Kansas City reporter.!4 His Hickok biography, included as 
the first half of the book, was based on a pamphlet sketch of Wild Bill by the 
same author published in 1880. 15 Buel's description of Hickok in Abilene 
was short but colorful. 

According to Buel, who claimed to write from Hickok's diary, Wild Bill 
found Abilene submerged "in greater wickedness than any other Kansas town." 
Money was abundant, therefore "gambling followed as a consequence, and, 
preserving the natural sequence, shooting and stabbing became of daily oc- 
currence."' Within 48 hours of his appointment Hickok and a deputy, Jim 
McWilliams, tangled with two desperadoes, Phil Cole, a gambler "on one of 
his accustomed tears," and his partner Jack Harvey. Hickok dropped both 
Cole and Harvey, but at the same time killed McWilliams by accident. "The 
killing of Cole,'' concluded Buel, "was regarded by the community as a 
‘Christian act,' because it was like ridding the country of a ferocious and 
destructive beast; but to make the act yet more righteous Bill raised the 
necessary money with which to give his victims decent burial." The only 
other incident of Hickok's Abilene career cited by Buel was the "Assassin 
Bledsoe" conspiracy in which a prominent Texas cattleman (whom Buel dis- 
guised as Assassin Bledsoe to avoid "legal perplexities") offered a group of 
desperadoes $5, 000 to kill the marshal and cut out his heart. The assassins 
became drunk, however, and revealed the plan to a friend of Hickok's. The 
marshal allowed the men to follow him on the evening express for Topeka, 
and an hour after the train was under way he forced them to jump, killing 
one and badly injuring three others. 

Until the second quarter of the twentieth century Buel's book served as 
the standard Hickok biography. In the intervening years Hickok's reputation 
rested primarily on the Rock Creek affair, which was told and retold for 
national circulation in much the same form as Nichols had reported it. Wild 
Bill also received mention in other connections down to the turn of the cen- 
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tury, most notably perhaps in the Buffalo Bill-Ned Buntline outpourings, 16 
in the biography of Cody by his sister, 17 and in the memoirs of General Cus- 
ter's widow. 18 But the first major publicity for his Abilene career was a 
piece in Everybody's Magazine by E. C. Little, a prosperous Abilene attor- 
ney who had grown up in Abilene. 19 
Abilene's friends [ wrote Little] still fondly insist that in 

its Texas cattle days it was the wickedest town on earth.... 

The song of the siren, the click of the little blue chips, the 

white apron of the barkeeper, the flying heels of the short- 

gowned ladies in the theatre furnished ready entertainment, 

which was, however, insufficient for those convivial spirits 

who ran the town without a limit. Drinking, gaming, shoot- 

ing through the houses,.they gave themselves up to a fantas- 

tic delirium of recklessness. Young men of ambitious minds, 

filled up with raw whiskey, rode through town firing at anything 

their excitement suggested. ... Rows were of daily, or momen- 

tary occurrence. 
According to Little, the killing of Phil Coe climaxed Hickok's marshalship. 
Prior to departing from town after the summer's cattle season, the Texans 
decided to hold a last fling, "and it was generally understood that the cere- 
monies of the evening were to be concluded by killing Wild Bill, and, meta- 
phorically, taking his scalp back to Texas. "' Coe, a crooked gambler, was 
picked to challenge the marshal. Early in the evening the marshal noted 
uneasily the crowd's growing abandon and warned the Texans against shoot- 
ing within city limits. But by 10 o'clock the crowd was out of hand. Sta- 
tioned near the Novelty Theater, the marshal and his deputy, Mike Williams, 
heard a shot near the Alamo Saloon. Hickok ordered Williams to stay at the 
Novelty, and entering the rear door of the Alamo asked who fired the shot. 
Through the open front door Coe answered that he had shot a dog. He then 
raised his pistol and fired in at Hickok, his bullet grazing the marshal's ribs. 
Hickok then drew and shot Coe twice in the abdomen. Then he turned to fire 
at another man bounding up to the sidewalk as if in attack, while Coe fired 
once more and dropped. The second victim was discovered to be Williams, 
who had been instantly killed. Coe died soon afterward. The fight broke up 
the Texans' celebration and they began to leave town never to return, as Abi- 
lene had decided to cease offering itself as a cattle market in order to re- 
main "a law abiding city forever." 

Three years later the second article giving major consideration to Hick- 
ok in Abilene appeared in Outing, 4 combination adventure and sports peri- 
odical. Its author was Arthur Chapman, a Denver newspaperman and free- 
lance writer.29 "No man," Chapman asserted of Hickok, 

has ever been his equal in handling firearms, but once the in- 
formation was spread abroad that Abilene had a Marshal who 
was a revolver expert, there was no lack of Doubting Thomases 
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eager to put Wild Bill to the test. Consequently, Hickok's guns 

seldom saw a week of silence. Quarrels were picked with him, 

with the intention of encompassing his death, but he dropped 

his man so invariably that finally none but methods of assassi- 

nation were employed. 
The Phil Coe gunfight was then retold with only minor changes. After the 
killing Coe's mother offered a $10,000 reward for Hickok's death. The mar- 
shal began carrying a sawed-off shotgun as an added precaution, and "he did 
not let this weapon out of his grasp, day or night, while he continued in Abi- 
lene...!' Several Texans travelled north to earn the reward. On one occa- 
sion when Hickok was on a train he noted that he was being watched by two cow- 
boys. They followed him off the cars at Topeka, whereupon Hickok covered 
them with his shotgun and ordered them on again. Two new anecdotes added 
to Hickok's Abilene dossier depicted Hickok successfully guarding the "'Abi- 
lene fair" against a raid by the Jesse James gang, 21 and, during an alter- 
cation in the Abilene city council, bringing in on his shoulder a councilman 
who had refused to attend a vote on some crucial matter. 

Emerson Hough, the author of popular adventure fiction and nonfiction 
based on cowboy life and the West, gave the next impetus to the emerging 
Hickok tradition. Hough's The Story of the Outlaw devoted an entire chapter 
to Wild Bill. 22 Hough began by depicting the unruly cattle-shipping commu- 
nities of the West. ''To recount the history of one after another of these wild 
towns, ' observed Hough, 

would be endless and perhaps wearisome. But this history has 
one peculiar feature not yet noted in our investigations. All 
these cow camps meant to be real towns some day. They meant 
to take the social compact. There came to each of these camps 
men bent upon making homes, and these men began to establish 
a law and order spirit and to set up a government.... The fron- 
tier sheriff or town marshal was there, the man for the place, 
as bold and hardy as the bold and hardy men he was to meet and 
subdue, as skilled with weapons, as willing to die; and upheld, 
moreover, with that sense of duty and of moral courage which 
is granted even to the most courageous of men when he feels 
that he has the sentiment of the majority of good people at his 
back. 

To describe the life of one Western town marshal, him- 
self the best and most picturesque of them all, is to cover all 
this field sufficiently. There is but one man who can thus be 
chosen, and that is Wild Bill Hickok, better known for a gen- 
eration as "Wild Bill, " and properly accorded an honorable 
place in American history. 

Soon after his election as Abilene's marshal, wrote Hough, Hickok killed his 
first man there, a dangerous drunk. That same evening, however, he acci- 
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dentally killed his own deputy when the man walked toward him while reach- 
ing for a handkerchief. Next Hickok was obliged to kill the friend of the first 
victim. "By this time," asserted Hough, "Abilene respected its new mar- 
shal; indeed was rather proud of him....He was generous, too, as he was 
deadly,...and he always furnished funerals for his corpses." There was 
another funeral to come, according to Hough. The climax of his marshal- 
ship was the incident of the reward for Hickok's heart and the assassins' 
leap from the train. The Texan killed in the jump, by Hough's tally, boosted 
Hickok's homicides to 81. 

The memoirs of a 66-year-old Portland, Oregon, businessman provided 
the next major innovations in the tradition of Wild Bill in Abilene. 23 Harry 
Young claimed to have been in Abilene when Hickok arrived to take up his 
duties. The town, he wrote, "for two months had been in the hands of a 
drunken, desperate, frenzied mob."' Hickok disembarked about four o'clock 
one afternoon. 

He received a warm welcome from the law-abiding citizens. 

The news of his coming had preceded him, and was treated 

by the lawless element as a huge joke. They had had things 

their own way for so long without opposition, that the idea of 

a single man subduing them was, from their point of view, 

simply ridiculous. Bill commenced business immediately 

upon his arrival. His first order was that all men should dis- 

arm. This order was met with jeers and derision; some 

reaching defiantly for their guns. Bill, ever on the alert, 

whipped out his guns and his rapid fire quickly snuffed out the 

lives of eight men.... This was Bill's first official act in Abi- 

lene; temporarily, it had a depressing effect. 
But soon the lawless met in a dancehall to concoct an assassination. The 
plot was overheard, however, and someone warned the marshal. "Bill went 
immediately to the dance-hall,"' reported Young, 

and ordered all who were in there to back up against the wall 

and put their six-shooters on the floor at their feet. Meeting, 

as he had expected, with some opposition, and being a man 

who took no chances, Bill immediately began shooting, killing 

five before it was fully realized that he was indeed their mas- 

ter. 
The Coe gunfight, as narrated by Young, received a new twist in that a weal- 
thy cattleman nicknamed "Shang" paid Coe $1, 000 to kill Hickok.24 Coe was 
the marshal's last victim. 'While marshal of Abilene," Young concluded, 
"Bill was compelled to kill twenty-five men, but he had been successful in 
his mission and had transformed Abilene into a peaceful, law-abiding town." 

A second full-length biography of Hickok by Frank J. Wilstach, a New 
York theatrical manager, was published in 1926.25 Wilstach approached 
Hickok's Abilene marshalship with caution. "There are various conflict- 
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ing stories of what followed [ his appointment] ," Wilstach observed, "but the 
main outlines of how the new marshal brought order out of chaos, after, of 
course, Boot Hill cemetery had been considerably augmented, are the same. " 
He added little that was new, narrating the Coe gunfight and the Assassin 
Bledsoe story, though tentatively labeling the latter as "a fable." Actually, 
Wilstach's major contribution to Hickok biography was his questioning of the 
traditional account of the Rock Creek affair, which had continued to appear 

in national-circulation media (most recently in the Saturday Evening Post), 26 
and his introduction of a new version.27 Instead of the 10-member gang of 
desperadoes, Hickok's victims emerged as only three, David C. McCanles 
and two of his ranch-hands. The gunfight itself was far from the heroic 
struggle of tradition, but Hickok survived Wilstach's account of it with little 
loss of stature. 

As a matter of fact, a reaction against the heroic Hickok had already 
begun in some quarters.28 In 1927 an entire issue of the Nebraska History 
Magazine was given over to the "Wild Bill-McCanles Tragedy (Illustrated), " 
with the featured article by George W. Hansen, an amateur historianof Fair- 
bury, Nebraska.292 Hansen's piece dealt severely with Hickok's actions and 
motives in the fight. It was established, for example, that Hickok shot 
McCanles from concealment, and that his victim may have been unarmed. 

In summarizing his impressions of the Rock Creek affair Hansen discred- 
ited the entire Hickok image: 
On this occasion... Hickok decided on a course which in 

this case was so successful that he followed it to the remain- 

der of his life on the frontier. It was to shoot to kill on his 

first suspicion of a physical encounter or personal danger. 

From all accounts of killings in which Hickok subsequently 

took part, I have been unable to find one single authentic in- 

stance in which he fought a fair fight. To him no human life 

was sacred. He was a cold-blooded killer. without heart or 

conscience. The moment he scented a fight he pulled his gun 

and shot to kill. So great was his fear of personal harm, and 

so quick was he to pull the trigger that on one occasion, at 

Abilene, Kansas, he killed Mike McWilliams, his most inti- 

mate friend, before he recognized him. 
Concluded Hansen: "The mythical Hickok, the gentlemanly gunman, still 
lives in fiction and on the screen, an incitement to the youth of the country 
for lives of crime." 

Hansen's article provoked a furious rebuttal by the secretary of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, William Elsey Connelley, a wealthy, self-edu- 
cated businessman. 39 Basing his remarks on over 40 years of Hickok re- 
search, he lashed Hansen for having "abandoned" truth in his discussion of 
the Rock Creek fight. Although accepting the new account of the killings, 
Connelley vigorously defended Hickok's actions and the version of events 
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depicting Hickok most favorably. In conclusion he affirmed the truth of the 
traditional image of Wild Bill, listing his convictions 
That Hickok was a man of peace. 
That he never sought a quarrel.... 
That he killed when he was compelled to kill in the line of duty.... 
That he protected the weak and helpless. 
That he was faithful to every trust. 
That he contributed more than any other man to making the 
West a place for decent men and women to live in--a 
place in which they could have homes and cities and 
farms and churches and schools. 
But the spell had been broken so far as the Rock Creek affair was concerned. 
No longer could it serve as the basis for Wild Bill's reputation as a fighter 
for law and order. Hickok's Abilene marshalship now had undisputed title to 
that function. 

In 1923 Emerson Hough, who earlier had depicted Hickok's career in 
nonfiction, published his last novel, which included a highly-glamorized 
description of Abilene as a cattle center and of its Texas transients.31 In 
The Literary Digest Stuart Henry, a New York business executive and author 
who had grown up in Abilene, denounced the book as reflecting a flight from 
past reality. oe Henry then found himself the target of counter-criticism by 
the Trail Drivers' Association of Texas, the Saturday Evening Post, 33 and 
Walter Prescott Webb. Most of the clamor was just Texas xenophobia, but 
antique residents of Abilene also waged war in print over what the oldtime 
cowtown had really been like. 34 

Henry's own version of Abilene and its cattle trade appeared in 1930. As 
part of his effort to de-glamorize the cowtown he included a chapter on Wild 
Bill. 29 According to Henry, Hickok was marshal of Abilene for eight months 
in 1871. His description of Hickok differed sharply from the traditional. In 
the first place, asserted Henry, Abilene in 1871 was hardly the citadel of 
crime and disorder that earlier writers described it; gunfights and other 
traditional violence actually were the exception rather than the rule. Second, 
Hickok killed only two men during his marshalship. And this was in but a 
single gunfight, occurring on October 5--the killing of Coe, the gambler, and 
Mike Williams, a guard employed by the Novelty Theater. Third, and most 
important, Hickok was far from a model peace officer at Abilene: 

Wild Bill's headquarters were in the palatial Alamo saloon, 
only a block from our house. He gambled there as one visible 
means of support. The town trustees appointed him marshal 
since there came forward no one else who might be equal to the 
job or who, at any rate, showed a skilled fearlessness. ... The 
choice did not prove very satisfactory to the citizens....Grave 
misgivings did they fee], for Bill consorted entirely with crimi- 
nals or the lawless. Cheek by jowl with the Texans and "bad 
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men, " he lived outside the civic life. The Abilene civilians 

regarded him as a desperado and argued whether he or Texas 

Jack surpassed as a "bad man," efficient in shooting white men. 

Why could or would Hickok establish respectable peace while 

encouraging the very difficulties he should surmount ? 
These fears, wrote Henry, proved true. Hickok failed to enforce the city 
ordinance against carrying firearms, for example. He did not patrol the 
streets, but employed deputies for this task while he himself played poker at 
the Alamo. He was fairly effective in preventing destruction of life and prop- 
erty through inspiring respect for his fast draw and deadly aim, yet this in- 
vitation to gunplay was also generally condemned: 

Such a policy of taking over justice into his own hands exem- 

plified, of course, but a form of lawlessness. Conceptions of 

courts, the right of trial by jury with safety meanwhile for the 

accused, appeared in Abilene to lie beyond his experience or 

conscience, ... Unwilling to understand the full nature of his 

official calling, and shunning civilian influences for criminal, 

he seemed heedless of the hushed yet troubled state of feelings 

in his employers, though thankful were they that he kept the top 

of the town from blowing off. 

A third full-length Hickok biography appeared in 1931. 36 Written by an 
elderly resident of Denver, the book followed the Buel biography almost ex- 
clusively. The author's only contribution to the literature of Hickok in Abi- 
lene was in printing the testimony of an oldtimer who had been city jailer at 
Abilene in 1871, who described Hickok under severe nervous strain: 

Probably no man was ever more hated by cowboys and 
desperadoes generally than was Bill. They made numerous 
attempts to kill him, even shooting through his sleeping quar - 
ters back of the Elk Horn saloon. His suspicious nature was 
so aggravated by the constant threats against his life that at 
times he became tyrannical and overbearing and nearly lost 
confidence in his best friends. 

When expecting serious trouble, he always carried a 
sawed-off shotgun; and it was a very common sight in Abilene 
in those days to see Wild Bill sitting in a barber's chair get- 
ting shaved, with his shotgun in hand and his eyes open, 

A fourth biography was published in 1933. William Elsey Connelley had 
died in 1930, leaving behind a massive Hickok manuscript which was doggedly 
edited for publication by his daughter. Working in the vast archives of the 
Kansas Historical Society, Connelley was fairly successful in carving out a 
useful chronology for Hickok's career. Yet his chapter on Hickok in Abilene 
was slender. 37 "The record of his Hickok's] administration was but poorly 
kept, ' Connelley complained. 'The newspaper of the town was hostile to the 
Texas cattle business and gave it scant mention. ... This failure of record 
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makes it difficult properly to treat the administration of Wild Bill as mar- 
shal...." Having discarded the possibility of bedrock documentation, Con- 
nelley rebuilt the story of Abilene's marshal on traditional lines: 
The people--the good man and the bad man--quickly learned 
that he stood solely fororder. The business man felt secure 
with him on guard. The bad man knew that a single break 
meant death. It was a situation which never before existed in 
any town in America. It was the iron will of one man holding 
at bay the malice, crime, and recklessness of the wickedest 
town on the frontier. 
Connelley's account added nothing new except for a cautious exploration of 
Hickok's love life. According to Connelley, Hickok occupied a cottage in 
Abilene with a girl he had known during the war. Apparently more respect- 
able was his romance with Mrs. Agnes Lake, proprietor of a circus which 
played Abilene in 1871. Mrs. Lake, according to Connelley, wanted to mar- 
ry Hickok, but the marshal had a friend tell her he was already married. 
(But in 1876 Hickok finally did wed her after a brief courtship in Cheyenne.) 
The last major contribution to the saga of Abilene's Hickok appeared two 
years later. 38 Thomas Ripley's book was mainly a biography of John Wes- 
ley Hardin, an oldtime Texas gunman, and was based on Hardin's 1896 auto- 
biography. 39 Hardin, at age 18, had spent several weeks in Abilene. The 
author utilized for this section, besides Hardin's own testimony, a biography 
of Ben Thompson written shortly before the Texas gunfighter's death. 49 Un- 
til Ripley resurrected it for a national reading audience, this Texas-pub- 
lished biography, like Hardin's autobiography, had been obscure. In the 
spring of 1871 Thompson and the ill-fated Phil Coe were owners of the Bull's 
Head saloon in Abilene. For their version of Hickok in Abilene Ripley quoted 
Thompson's biographer: 
It is necessary to take a bird's-eye view of the then situa- 
tion at Abilene as to its people, officers, and condition of busi- 
ness.... Wild Bill, a noted character, was marshal of the city. 
About him, around him, with him were associated and congre- 
gated the worst set of men that ever lived. He and the city au- 
thorities were in colleague, and in all things acted together-- 
whether in the murder.of a man for money or picking the pocket 
of a sick stranger. The sure-thing men, three-card-monte 
boys, top-and-bottom scoundrels, red-and-black devils, dollar 
store thieves, confidence gentlemen, pocketbook grabbers, and 
ropers-in were intimate friends and shared their plunder with 
Wild Bill, he doing his part by protecting men from the fangs of 
the law. Wild Bill was the middle man, connected below with 
the demons already named, and above with those who sat on the 
bench and dispensed justice, or rather diverted justice from 
those who came before them--for a consideration--Wild Bill 
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getting his part and liberally dividing it with lower pals.... 

Such was the situation when Ben and Phil went into business. 

They succeeded; that is, they made money rapidly, unprece- 

dentedly so for them; but there was a drawback, and a deadly 

one. 

Wild Bill and his gang were unrestrained in their imposi- 

tions. Ben Thompson cared little for the world at large, nor 

did Phil Coe, but they did deem it their duty to protect Texans, 

as far as they could, from the well-nigh highway robbery that 

was practised on them by the associated Abilene authorities. 

More than once--yes, more than a dozen times--Ben or Phil 

intervened to prevent bare-faced robbery. The first time Wild 

Bill looked astonished; the second time he gritted his teeth and 

cursed; the third time he swore he would put out of the way 

those who dared thus to interpose to prevent him from doing his 

duty. 
According to Hardin, Thompson tried to entice him into a fight with the mar- 
shal, but Hickok proved friendly, even promising to ignore a "wanted" flyer 
issued for Hardin by the State of Texas. But their friendship was beset by 
crises, first when Hardin objected to being arrested for making a disturb- 
ance and temporarily "got the drop" on the marshal, and second when he 
shot a man in a cafe and fled town to escape punishment. Two weeks later 
he was back, however, a hero for having tracked down and exterminated a 
Mexican murder suspect. He received Hickok's dispensation and was allowed 
to stay. But a third crisis developed when Hardin demanded that his cousin, 
who was being held for killing another cowboy, be released from the Abilene 
jail. Hickok grudgingly consented, evidently because he realized he 
would be killed if he refused. Perhaps in frustration the same night he 
gave one of his deputies, Tom Carson, a severe beating after learning Car- 
son had jailed a girlfriend. Shortly after this incident Hardin fled town for 
good, having killed a man in a hotel. Hardin termed this victim a burglar; 
Ripley transformed him into an assassin hired by Hickok. 41 

With Hardin temporarily from view, Ripley described the Coe killing as 
given by Thompson's biographer. Besides the earlier enmity between Hickok 
and Coe, Hickok desired Coe's girlfriend. The fight was a cowardly affair 
in which Hickok drew two derringers when Coe's eyes were averted, shoved 
them against the gambler's chest, and fired without warning. Thus ended 
Ripley's devastating description of Hickok in Abilene. 

Ripley's retelling of events was never directly challenged. Not that sub- 
sequent writers completely accepted his revision; it was simply that the 
great age of the Hickok writers--those Midwesterners with an orientation 
toward the businessman's ethic who built and defended the image of the Great 
Lawman--was over, For all practical purposes what was to be said of Hick- 
ok in Abilene had been said. What was to follow was to be picking and choos- 
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ing from established Hickok literature. Some like Eisenhower might cite the 
traditional image, but there are now many who contest this unsophisticated 
approach--as proved by the volume of protests that flooded the White House 
following the Wild Bill Hickok speech.#2 Some have sought completely to 
destroy tradition by means of an aggressive iconoclasm. Hickok wore a cor- 
set, a magazine writer gleefully quoted an informant;43 others merely em- 
phasize such tradition-damaging evidence as the correct version of the Rock 
Creek affair. Writers striving for a balanced view in the face of conflicting 
accounts usually emerge from the dilemma with a kind of modified tradition- 
al image. Professor Wish reflects this precisely in his concise references 
to Hickok: "It was here [in Abilene] that Wild Bill Hickok won his awesome 
reputation as a swift, straight-shooting federal marshal who subdued his foes 
and carried on a feud or two on the side," and "Tough, straight-shooting 
sheriffs and marshals like Wild Bill Hickok could subdue an unruly town, but 
even this law man of Abilene had to be dismissed for killing a man in a feud 
on his own spare time. "44 The traditional view of Hickok in Abilene--the 
grim, vigilant peace officer who single-handedly imposed a cast-iron rule on 
the worst of tempestuous frontier towns, but who had to kill frequently in do- 
ing it--lives on in formal American social history as well as in media where- 
in one more readily expects to find it: television, motion pictures, and chil- 
dren's literature. 45 

What are the facts? In what ways does the traditional image, as well as 
the image modifications, reflect them? Municipal records have survived. 
Consisting of the City of Abilene Minute Book and the City of Abilene Ordi- 
nance Book, they contain, respectively, the minutes of the Abilene city coun- 
cil which met in regular session one or two evenings a week, and the texts of 
city ordinances passed and revised by the council. 46 Together they record 
an official view of Hickok's marshalship. 

Wild Bill's name appears first in the minutes of the meeting of April 15, 
1871: "J. B. Hicocks appointed by the Mayor as Marshall. Unanimously 
confirmed] .]"' Four days later a section of an ordinance was unanimously 
approved in an otherwise stormy session which set Hickok's salary at $150 
per month, plus 25 per cent of fines against violators arrested by himself. 
At the meeting of April 21 his bond was set at $1,000 and section five of a 
new ordinance laid out his duties: 

The marshal shall be industrious & vigilant, not only in 
preventing any infraction of the ordinances of said city, and 
bring[ ing] offenders against them to justice, but also in caus- 
ing the prosecution or punishment of offences against the penal 
laws of the State of Kansas committed within said City, and in 
suppressing disturbances, affrays, riots, and other breaches 
of the peace therein. He shall keep an account of all moneys 
received by him for the use of said City, and pay the same to 
the treasurer thereof on the first Saturday of every month and 
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take his receipt therefor, and do & perform all such other 

duties as are now or hereafter may be required of him by said 

Council. 
By April 24 the new marshal was at work. "Resolution instructing marshal 
to procure balls and chains for prisoners offered by mayor and unanimously 
adopted" was recorded that date, along with a directive to make improve- 
ments in the jail "under instruction" of Councilman Boudinot. A bill of 
$42.96, evidently for this work, was presented by Hickok and allowed on May 
1. The absconding councilman incident was documented at the May 8 session: 

S A Burroughs left the council without permission and on motion 

of Mr Brinkman the Marshal was instructed to compell his attend- 

ance. Mr Burroughs brought in by the marshal and immediately 

left the council. On motion of G L Brinkman the marshal was 

instructed to again bring Mr Burroughs back which order was 

executed. 

On May 24 all municipal salaries but Hickok's were altered downward, 
and on June 3 he applied and received approval for his pay. In a couple of 
meetings in mid-June the police judge was instructed to pay a quarter of the 
fines to the arresting officer, and Hickok was ordered to have printed and to 
post the liquor license regulations and an ordinance relating to brothels. The 
brothel ordinance specified that "It shall be the duty of the City Marshall to 
make such detail of assistant marshals or police as may be provided him so 
as to rigidly enforce this ordinance,'"'and Thomas Carson, James Gainsford,*? 
and J. H. McDonald were subsequently appointed as policemen and approved 
by the council. 

June 24 witnessed a new ‘Miscellaneous Ordinance" which made the car- 
rying and discharge of firearms within city limits, as well as the carrying of 
dirks and bowie knives, a crime. The same document reaffirmed the com- 
pensation schedule for the marshal, but in addition made him street commis- 
sioner at no additional pay. In this capacity Hickok was delegated to investi- 
gate complaints about street obstructions and nuisances, to have the same 
removed by employing prisoners from the jail or hired laborers, and in gen- 
eral to "see that all laws, ordinances[ ,] Resolutions, and contracts passed 
or entered into by said Council and regulating or in any way referring to the 
streets, alleys, sidewalks| ,] gutters[ ,] conduits or bridges of said city be 
strictly enforced." Later in the summer the commissioner also was made 
responsible for hiring surveyors for proposed thoroughfares, initiating the 
submission of labor cost estimates for street improvements, and for hiring 
and supervising labor for certain small jobs authorized by the council. 

At the regular meeting of June 28 the marshal was authorized payment 
of 50 cents "for killing each and every dog not properly registered as required 
by ordinance.'"' Later that evening the council was called into special session 
to investigate promptly "a certain affray" occurring that day between two of 
Hickok's policemen, Carson and McDonald. The offenders were reprimanded 
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by the council and given another chance. Four days later a new ordinance 
specified that hogs found running at large would be "taken up and impounded 
by the marshall and shall by the Marshall be advertised for the period of 
three days, and if not called for by the owners, before or at the expiration of 
said three days, the Marshall shall proceed to sell the same at public auc- 
tion. "' 

Soon the council started getting specific. On July 8 Councilman Smith 
was appointed "to confer with the City Marshall, defining him certain duties 
to be performed." The council then ordered that "A" Street be cleared of 
obstructions. A week later Hickok was ordered "te stop dance houses and 
the [ presumably unlicensed] vending of Whiskeys[ ,] Brandies &c in McCoys 
Addition, "' the brothel district southeast of town. On July 22 he was directed 
"to close up all dead & Brace Gambling Games and to arrest all Cappers for 
the aforesaid Games"'--that is, to suppress crooked gambling. 

On August 2 the council received citizens’ petitions asking that the four- 
man police force be reduced by half. At the same meeting "the looseing of 
twenty Dollars in controversy between Wm Hickok and J. H. McDonald" was 
referred to a committee. 48 Soon after this date a special session of the 
council convened to consider reducing the police force, but the matter was 
postponed. On August 10 a new ordinance lowered Hickok's compensation to 
$100 per month and $2 for each arrest, his three policemen to receive $75 
per month plus the arrest fee. 49 On August 16 a vote on reducing the force 
was taken, but resultedinatie. Finally on September 2 McDonald and 
Gainsford were discharged from the.force to reduce it by half. Hickok was 
ordered paid for his last month's services, and was instructed "to suppress 
all Dance Houses and to arrest the Propri[ e]tors if they persist after the 
Notification{ .]'' Four days later he was directed "to inform the proprietor 
of the Abilene House to expell the prostitute from his premises, under the 
pain and penalties of prosecution." At the end of the month his salary was 
approved, and on October 11 he and the surviving policeman were allowed 
$3 per arrest upon conviction. On November 4 Hickok was allowed one 
month's pay of $150, and Carson and J. W. ("Brocky Jack") Norton, a new 
policeman apparently appointed by Hickok under the terms of the June broth- 
el ordinance, were allowed pay of $50 each. In addition, "the City Clerk was 
instructed to draw an order on the Treasurer, Payable to J. B. Hickok, for 
the purpose of sending R. E. McCoy, wife & child who were paupers, to Kan- 
sas City[.]" 

At the meeting of November 27 Hickok was ordered to discharge Carson 
and Norton from the force, and on December 12 three members of the coun- 
cil petitioned the mayor to convene a special session "for the purpose of dis- 
charging the Marshall of the City of Abilene{.]'" Hickok apparently had not 
reduced his force as the council directed, but whether this was a factor in 
his own discharge does not appear in the minutes of the special meeting: 
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Council Met at their Council Chamber at the regular Time.... 
Be it resolved by Mayor & Council of City of Abilene That J B 
Hickok be discharged from his official position as City Mar- 
shall for the reason that the City is no longer in need of his 
services and that the date of his discharge take place from and 
after this 13th day of December A D 1871. Also that all of his 
Deputies be stopped from doing duty. On Motion... that Jas. 
A. Gauthie [ a councilman] be appointed City Marshall of the 
City of Abilene. ..at a Salary of $50.00[.] On Motion the same 
be put to vote, carried by unanimous vote of Council . ] ¥ 
But the matter was not quite closed, according to the minutes of December 
20: 
On Motion the claim of J. B. Hickok amounting to $150.00... 
be referred to City Clerk, and that said Clerk produce to City 
Council at next regular meeting an itemized statement of the 
time J. B. Hickok commenced to render services for the City 
of Abilene as City Marshall, together with the amount of moneys 
received by said J. B. Hickok proceeding from "Orders" is- 
sued by order of City Council. 
Ten days later ''a Statement was presented to Council by City Clerk detailing 
the time when J B Hickok commenced services as City Marshall and the 
amount paid for his services and the time which he worked which was on Mo- 
tion accepted. '' No further mention of Wild Bill appears in the municipal 
records. 

The files of the weekly Abilene Chronicle for 1871, marred by only oc- 
casional missing issues, provide, despite Connelley's ruling them out as a 
source, an insight into the local attitude toward Wild Bill--that is, the public 
view of his marshalship. No issues of the paper survive covering the date 
Hickok was sworn in; the first mention of thenew marshal is in the edition of 
May 18, wherein the mayor was criticized for his handling of the absconding 
councilman affair. ''The councilman was arrested and carried into the room 
by the Marshal," noted the editor. ''There was not the least shadow of law 
for such a proceeding, there being no ordinance to compel the attendance of 
councilmen. Of course the Marshal simply obeyed orders--whether legal or 
not--and is not to blame." The editor was especially angry that Mayor McCoy 
as a joke had an engraving made in Topeka of Wild Bill carrying the council- 
man on his shoulder over the title ''Who's Mayor Now?" The same edition, 
which printed several anti-McCoy items, carried a signed statement by two 
councilmen that the mayor had tried to influence their voting on a controver- 
sial saloon tax issue. The two councilmen stood for a high tax, the mayor 
for a low one. The difference, McCoy was alleged to have said, would be 
made up by having Hickok, ''(who Mr. McCoy said-would do anything he wanted, ) 
when the gamblers and bad women came into the city, collect fines from them 
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...and no one wo'd be the wiser for it." The editor endorsed this laying bare 
of the scheme, but did not comment on the marshal's proposed role in it. 

On June 8 the paper noted with pleasure that Hickok "has posted up 
printed notices, informing all persons that the ordinance against carrying 
fire arms or other weapons in Abilene, will be enforced."' Throughout the P 
summer the paper documented the city council's campaign against organized 
sin in Abilene, but made no mention of Hickok's part init. The July 13 
Chronicle criticized policeman McDonald who "under orders" arrested a 
stranger for gambling after he had lost $1,025, but who ignored the profes- 
sional gambler taking the money. Apparently the marshal did not figure in 
the incident. The issue of August 3 noted that Lake's Circus had exhibited 
in Abilene, but no specific mention was made of the future Mrs. Hickok. 

The first mention of the marshal since early June, and the first exten- 1 
sive notice of his activities, occurred with the October 12 writeup of the | 
Coe-Hickok gunfight: 

SHOOTING AFFRAY. 


Two Men Killed. 


On last Thursday evening a number of men got on a 
"spree, '' and compelled several citizens and others to "stand 
treat, "' catching them on the street and carrying them upon 
their shoulders into the saloons. The crowd served the Mar- 
shal, commonly called "Wild Bill," in this manner. He treat- 
ed, but told them that they must keep within the bounds of order 
or he would stop them. They kept on, until finally one of the 
crowd, named Phil. Coe, fired a revolver. The Marshal heard 
the report and knew at once that the leading spirits in the crowd, 
numbering probably fifty men, intended to get up a "fight. '' He 
immediately started to quell the affair and when he reached the 
Alamo saloon, in front of which the crowd had gathered, he was 
confronted by Coe, who said that he had fired the shot at a dog. 
Coe had his revolver in his hand, as had also other parties in 
the crowd. As quick as thought the Marshal drew two revolvers 
and both men fired almost simultaneously. Several shots were 
fired, during which Mike Williams, a policemen [sic], came 
around the corner for the purpose of assisting the Marshal, and 
rushing between him and Coe received two of the shots intended 
for Coe. The whole affair was the work of an instant. The Mar- 
shal, surrounded by the crowd, and standing in the light, did not 
recognize Williams whose death he deeply regrets. Coe was 
shot through the stomach, the ball coming out through his back; 
he lived in great agony until Sunday evening; he was a gambler, 
but a man of natural good impulses in his better moments. It 
is said that he had a spite at Wild Bill and had threatened to kill 
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him--which Bill believed he would do if he gave him the oppor - 
tunity. One of Coe's shots went through Bill's coat and another 
passed between his legs striking the floor behind him. The fact 
is Wild Bill's escape was truly marvelous. The two men were 
not over eight feet apart, and both of thém large, stout men. 
One or two others in the crowd were hit, but none seriously. 

We had hoped that the season would pass without any row. 
The Marshal has, with his assistants, maintained quietness and 
good order--and this in face of the fact that at one time during 
the season there was a larger number of cut-throats and despera- 
does in Abilene than in any other town of its size on the continent. 
Most of them were from Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Chicago, and from the Mountains. 

We hope no further disturbances will take place. There is 
no use in trying to override Wild Bill, the Marshal. His arrange- 
ments for policeing [ sic] the city are complete, and attempts to 
kill police officers or in any way create disturbance, must re- 
sult in loss of life on the part of violators of the law. We hope 
that all, strangers as well as citizens, will aid by word and deed 
in maintaining peace and quietness, 50 


Hickok's second major notice, and his last in the files of the Chronicle, 
for 1871, appeared in the issue of November 30: 


ATTEMPT TO KILL MARSHAL HICKOK, 


He Circumvents the Parties. 


Previous to the inauguration of the present municipal author- 
ities of Abilene, every principle of right and justice was at a 
discount. No man's life or property was safe from the murder- 
ous intent and lawless invasions of Texans, The state of affairs 
was very similar to that of Newton during the last season. The 
law-abiding citizens decided upon a change, and it was thought 
best to fight the devil with his own weapons. Accordingly Mar- 
shal Hickok, popularly known as "Wild Bill," was elected mar- 
shal. He appointed his men, tried and true, as his assistants. 
Without tracing the history of the great cattle market, it will 
suffice to say that during the past season there has been order 
in Abilene. The Texans have kept remarkably quiet, and, as 
we learn from several citizens of the place, simply for fear of 
Marshal Hickok and his posse. The Texans, however, viewed 
him with a jealous eye. Several attempts have been made to 
kill him, but all in vain. He has from time to time during the 
last summer received letters from Austin, Texas, warning him 
of a combination of rangers who had sworn to kill him. Lately, 
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a letter came saying that a purse of $11,000 had been made up 
and five men were on their way to Abilene to take his life. They 
arrived in Abilene, but for five days they kept hid, and the mar- 
shal, although knowing their presence, was unable to find them. 
At last wearied with watching and sleepless nights and having 
some business in Topeka, he concluded to come here and take a 
rest. As he stood on the platform of the depot at Abilene he no- 
ticed four desperate looking fellows headed by a desperado about 
six feet four inches high. They made no special demonstrations, 
but when the marshal was about to get on the train, a friend who 
was with him overheard the big Texan say, ‘Wild Bill is going on 
the train. '' He was informed of this remark and kept a watch 
upon the party. They got on the same train and took seats imme- 
diately behind the marshal. In a short time, he got up and took 
his seat behind them. One of the party glanced around and saw 
the situation, whereupon they left the car and went into the for- 
ward car. The marshal and his friend, then, to be sure that 
they were after him, went to the rear end of the rear car. The 
marshal being very tired, sought rest in sleep, while his friend 
kept watch. Soon the Texans came into the car, and while four 
of them stood in the aisle, the leader took a position behind the 
marshal, and a lady who was sitting near, and knew the marshal, 
saw the Texan grasping a revolver between his overcoat and 
dress coat. The marshal's friend, who had been a close observ- 
er of the party, went to him and to[ 1]d him not to go to sleep. 
This occurred about ten miles west of Topeka. When the train 
arrived at Topeka, the marshal saw his friend safely on the ‘bus 
and reentered the car. The party of Texans were just coming 
out of the door, when the marshal asked them where they were 
going. They replied, 'We propose to stop in Topeka." The 
marshal then said, "I am satisfied that you are hounding me, 

and as I intend to stop in Topeka, you can't stop here."" They 
began to object to his restrictions, but a pair of 'em convinced 
the murderous Texans that they had better go on, which they did. 
While we cannot justify lawlessness or recklessness of any kind, 
yet we think the marshal wholly justifiable in his conduct toward 
such a party. Furthermore, we think he is entitled to the thanks 
of law-abiding citizens throughout the State for the safety of life 
and property at Abilene, which has been secured, more through 
his daring, than any other agency. 


A third source of information offers an insight into the private life of 
Abilene's marshal. While gathering materials on local history, J. B. Ed- 
wards, an Abilene businessman and antiquarian, 5! gained contact in the 
1920's with one Charles F. Gross of Chicago. Gross, a native Illinoisian, 
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had been brought to Abilene as a young man by Joseph McCoy. In a series 
of letters, which on Edwards' death were obtained by the Kansas Historical 
Society, Gross proved an amazingly uninhibited informant, with a memory 
for detail balanced by a fondness for piquant generalization. Evidently writ- 
ing in answer to detailed questioning by Edwards, he mentioned Wild Bill 
from time to time. He had, he wrote, first met Hickok in Dlinois in 1859, 
met him again in Kansas in the late 1860's, and on McCoy's orders brought 
him back from Fort Harker as the prospective new marshal for Abilene. 52 
He then apparently became Hickok's close friend and confidant. Judging 
from the kind of compassionate realism that is the tone of his letters, the 
fact that Gross requested Edwards to refrain from publishing much of what 
he wrote, that his characterizations of people like McCoy seem fair but in- 
telligently perceptive, and that, rather surprisingly, obscure events and 
facts that can be checked against other historical data do, in fact, check, 
the role of Gross as an uncommonly honest informant is imposing. In as- 
sessing the one letter dealing entirely with answers to questions about Hick- 
ok in Abilene, a letter displaying such intimate knowledge of Hickok that 
there are few known facts against which to test it, this apparent veracity of 
Gross should be remembered. The letter, 11 pages in manuscript and 
marked "Not for the Public to read" in another hand presumably because of 
its single pungent obscenity, reads as follows: 
1542 East 67th Place 
Ch{ ica] go 
June 15th/25 
Dear Friend Edwards. 

You have asked me a question that I can only answer by 
giving an Opinion. [In] The many talks I had with Bill I do not 
now recall any remark, or refference to any Woman other than 
those he made to the One he lived with in the Small house & he 
did not Ever show bifore me any Especiai affection for her-- 

What he called her I do not recall but I do Know he was on Guard 
Even against her{.] I was there alone with the two Many times 
but I was Very carefull never to go unless I knew Bill was Home 
& always there was good reason for my going. Having to go 
Early one morning Bill was still in Bed & when I went to the 
door and the woman came to let me in she saw through the win- 
dow who I was. --she was only just up & was still in night dress| . | 
Bill said "let him in; you dont give a Dam for Gross seeing you"; 
but she did and showed it in looks. she went into the next room 
& Bill got up leasurely and as he sat side ways on the Bed I saw 
he had his 6 shooter in his right hand and on the Bed spread lay 
a sawed off shot Gun (Double Barreled) with a strap on it so he 
could swing it over his shoulder and Carry it under his Coat out 
of sight{.] I dont think the Barrell was More than al-1/2 feet 
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long--to my surprise as soon as Bill was dressed, all but Coat 
& Hat--he went carefully to the door[ ,] looked all arround for 
several mts & then Emptied one 6 shooter. He had the one in 
Each hand, returned to the room[ ,] cleaned & reloaded it, then 
went to the door & Empt{ i]ed the Other one & reload{ e]d it the 
same way. Bill used powder & Ball--We had pistols then with 
Metal Cal r]tridges but Bill would not use them[.] he used pow- 
der & Ball, moulded his own bullets & primed Each tube using a 
pin to push the powder in so he was sure of powder Contact and 
before putting on the Cap he looked at the interior of Each Cap . } 
now this [ was] all strange to me & new too, for I had roomed 

' & slept with Bill all [the] time he was at the [ Drovers] Cot- : 
tage (2 months or more) & he never did it there, so I said, did 
you get your Guns damp yesterday Bill? he said "no, but I aint 
ready to go yet & I am not taking any chances, when I draw & 
pull I must be sure. You are the Only person in Abilene[ will 
go to sleep with in the same room that I do not make things as 
sure as I Know how when I awake." I went fishing with Bill 
once at Hoffmans Dam & when we got in the Buggie Bill threw 

on 2 extra pistols and on our way home we stopped at a clear 
spot by some Cotto[ n] woods & he & [I] put up a piece of paper 
on a tree as near the size of a mans body as we could guess & 
about the h{ e] ight of Navel--(a 6 foot man)[.] the paper was 
about 6 in long with a spot in the Center half way. We stepped 
off 20 feet & he asked me to "wait a few moments," he Kind of 
slouched and did not appe[{ a] r to be looking at anything[|.] he 
said ''Keep talking & then suddenly without any hesitation in your 
talk, say Draw (Kinder qu{ i] ck)'{ . ] 

He shot six times so quick it startled me, forhis 6 was in 
his Holster when I said "Draw'{.] I was looking directly at 
him and only saw a Motion & he was firing. No use to ask 
how he drew|.] I dont Know{.] I only saw his arm was not 
straight & stiff[.] there was a preciptible Curve to his arm, 
but very slight--Every shot was in the paper and two in the 
spot, but all of them within one inch of an up & down line like 


this. We put up another paper and Bill tried his left 
hand with the result that all were in the paper but 
none in the spot but all of them [on] the up and down 
line, Each almost over the other or in the same hole. 


I said Not quite so good Bill--He said "Inever shot a man with my 
left hand Except the time when some drunken Soldiers had me down 
on the floor & were trampling me & then I used both hands. 93 I do 
not recall that I ever heard Bill say "Killed"[.] He always 
said "shot"[.] I have wandered away from Your question & I 
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will now return to it only pausing to say, Bill said "Charlie 

I hope you never have to shoot any man, but if you do{ ,] shoot 
him in the Guts near the Navel. you may not make a fatal shot, 
but he will get a shock that will paralize his brain and arm so 
much that the fight is all over-- odd 

Now Edwards I dont think Bill Ever was married{.] if he 
did it was before the War & back in Ils. he came from Tiskil- 
wal ,] Bureau Co. Ils or near there. Some old settler there 
may Know, or some of his family may be there-- He always had 
a Mistress{.] I Knew two or three of them[.] one[,] a former 
mistress of his was an inmate of a cottage in McCoys addition. 
Bill asked me to go with him to see her to be a witness in an 
interview. I believe she was a Red Head but am not sure. She 
came to Abilene to try & make up with Bill. He gave her $25. 00 
& made her move on. There was no Row but Bill told her he 
was through with her. She moved On. 

When Mrs Lake the Widow of "Old Lake[ '"'] of Circus fame 
Came to Abilene she set up her tent Just West of the D[ rovers] 
Cottage on the Vacant ground{.] Bill was on hand to Keep or- 
der. Bill was a Handsome man as you Know & she fell for him 
hard, fell all the way Clear to the Basement, tried her best to 
get him to marry her & run the Circus[.] Bill told me all 
about it. I said why dont you do it-- He said "I Know she has 
a good show, but when she is done in the West, she will go East 
& I dont want any paper collar on, & its me for the West. I 
would be lost back in the States, and she has a [ obscenity de- 
leted] like a Horse Collar anyway-- No it wont do. "-- Now that 
one remark of Bills indicates to me that there was no Legal 
reason for his refusal to Marry Mrs Lake. I Know she was 
Keene for it (wonder if her name was Agnes?[.] she wrote 
to him after leaving Abilene I know[ ,] for the letters came to 
my care under seal to the Cottage. Now Edwards I have writ- 
ten a Rambling sort of letter & I Know you wont read it to the 
Ladies Club, or incorporate [it] in your History of Abilene 
without selecting the part you will mention in print. Its not 
refined but neither were the people I am talking of, they were 
all tough, and my own inate refinement was sort of laying low. 
it took me some time after leaving the Border to gather myself 
together and fall into line with thought & action, with the En- 
vironment that I had been born & Educated to and forget as 
much as possible that I had Ever been in any way Connected 
with people who were not Clean in thought & action. My West 
Expierence made me a very Suspicious sort of person both of 
the male & femaleHuman. But I believe in Evolution in this 
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respect, for I Know that the Gross of the Early 76[ 's] is not 
the Gross of today in thought or Action. Am glad C. A. H. is 
once more himself. make my Kindest regards to him & his 
Charming wife & may you & yours be well and happy for a long 
time yet. Tell Everybody in Abilene Good Luck{.] Yours the 
Same[ . ] 


C. F. Gross 

How does the folk-image of Hickok in Abilene contrast with available 
documentation? The official records of Abilene in 1871 show Hickok, as city 
marshal and street commissioner, to have been an essential cog in the rou- 
tine of municipal management, with an especially important role to play as 
marshal in the city council's campaign against prostitution, crooked gamb- 
ling, and illegal liquor-retailing. As street commissioner his duties were 
also important, yet whether these duties actually occupied his time to any 
extent is problematical; they of course are not part of the traditional image. 
There was one recorded case of friction between Hickok and one of his depu- 
ties, which tends to verify Hardin's description of Hickok's fight with Carson 
and, with the recorded conflict between Carson and McDonald, creates a pic- 
ture of an aggressive, high-strung police force that occasionally relieved 
tension by quarrelling. Some of the modifications of the Hickok image imply 
similar friction between Wild Bill and the city government, and indeed it 
does seem to have existed at the end of his term, apparently involving his 
retention of two deputies the council wanted released and a final salary pay- 
ment which was tendered to the departing marshal reluctantly if at all. Per- 
haps more important, the traditional Wild Bill seems to be in a sort of free- 
agent status as marshal, motivated only by a kind of personal commitment 
against lawlessness, completely divorced from the prosaic duties of the mod- 
ern police officer or the discipline and direction of a municipal employer. 
Modification of the traditional image seems in order on this perhaps subtle 
but important point. 

The public view in Abilene of Wild Bill was evidently unqualified approv- 
al--if the Chronicle does accurately reflect, as it seems to do, the view of 
Abilene at large. The paper was, however, increasingly anti-council as the 
year wore on (efforts against organized sin were not stringent enough for the 
editor), and it may have tended to speak favorably of the marshal as a way of 
belittling the council's broad effort to suppress disorder. The public move- 
ment to halve the police force was not mentioned by the paper, and anyway 
apparently represented simply a call for economy in government rather than 
a reflection on Hickok--even though the marshal obviously opposed the move 
to cut his staff. As Connelley pointed out, the paper hardly mentioned Hickok 
at all. But when it did the paper mentioned him favorably, even when--as in 
the covert tax-scheme revelation in May or the accidental killing of Mike 
Williams in October--it could well have been quite critical. The editor 
seems to have known little about routine activity in the disreputable part of 
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town, "Texan" Abilene below the railroad tracks, and this seems to portray 
the same lack of knowledge by "respectable" Abilene. In short, the majority 
of the public, like the newspaper, never was well acquainted with Marshal 
Hickok, but it had the impression that he was a conscientious, nearly single- 
handed mainstay of law and order in that unstable, dangerous section of town 
seemingly inhabited by a criminally-oriented population. In this way, de- 
spite Stuart Henry's assertions otherwise, Abilene citizens apparently took 

a view of Hickok that conforms rather closely to the Hickok image that is 
with us today. 

The C. F. Gross letter, finally, reveals a Wild Bill far from the con- 
trolled, inflexibly fearless traditional type. On the contrary, Hickok appears 
greatly, perhaps morbidly, fearful of assassination. What occurred, espe- 
cially after his gunfight with Coe, may have been a kind of occupational par- 
anoia, and the seemingly far-fetched incident of the Texans on the train to 
Topeka, though documented 1. the paper, possibly represented a disturbed 
state of nerves on Hickok's part rather than his response to a real conspir- 
acy. Of course, the picture of Wild Bill's pervasive and somewhat unortho- 
dox sex life is most destructive of tradition, with the cruelly offhand remark 
concerning the woman he was later to court and marry especially damaging. 
In general, Hickok emerges from the Gross letter as a human being (if of an 
irritatingly male variety), displaying all the stresses and strains many men 
would have, given the ordeal of his official position. 

One important modification of the tradition, however, remains unveri- 
fied. This is the assertion that Hickok was willing to stretch the law he was 
hired to uphold. According to the Thompson biography, Hickok was involved 
with Abilene's authorities in robbing the town's transients. This smacks of 
the scheme exposed in the Chronicle as having been proposed by Mayor Mc- 
Coy; as a matter of fact, raising civic revenue by regular "fines" levied on 
semi-legal or illegal elements was commonly done in the Kansas cowtowns, 
sometimes quite overtly. 54 Hickok may indeed have been party to such a 
program in Abilene. Hardin maintained that Hickok also modified the letter 
of the law in several specific incidents. It is also not improbable that this 
was the fact, but documentation is lacking. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that the traditional image of the Great Law- 
man diverges in certain fundamental ways from what was probably the real 
Wild Bill Hickok in Abilene. Perhaps it is fair therefore to speak of a "Hick- 
ok Legend, " even though from Buel through Ripley the accounts of Abilene's 
marshal have been entwined more or less with the essential facts. In any 
event it seems most useful to view the 90 years of Hickok literature as a 
study in the materials of hero-making. What the.heroic, larger-than-life 
image exactly signifies in American civilization is beyond the scope of this 
study; that it exists should no longer be subject.to question. 
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13 [William F. Cody,] The Life of Hon. William F. Cody known as 
Buffalo Bill (Hartford, 1879). It is probable that the prewar association 
with Hickok described by Cody is pure fiction. 

4 J. W. Buel, Heroes of the Plains or Lives and Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Wild Bill...and other Celebrated Indian Fighters, Scouts, Hunters 
and Guides (New York, 1882), 19-221. Hickok's career in Abilene is cov- 
ered in 133- 137, 140-145. Subsequent editions of the book were published 
in 1883 and 1884. Buel was born in Illinois in 1849 and was educated at the 
University of Illinois. From 1873 to 1878 he was a reporter in Kansas City 
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and St. Louis, and in 1879 began writing popular nonfiction. He traveled 
through Siberia in 1882, which resulted in the first of a series of travel nar- 
ratives. He subsequently wrote many other works--on history, biography, 
the great operas, and other subjects--including Buel's Manual of Self Help. 
In later life he settled in Philadelphia, dying in 1920. Who's Who in Ameri- 
ca (30 vols., Chicago, 1899-1958), I, 96. (The dates of death of Buel and 
other Hickok writers noted below are all taken from their entries in the Li- 
brary of Congress Catalogue of Printed Cards.) 

I5 Entitled Life and Marvelous Adventures of Wild Bill, the Scout 
(Chicago, 1880); recently reprinted as The True Story of "Wild Bill" Hickok 
(New York [1946]). 


the West (New York, 1886), and [William F. Cody?], Buffalo Bill (Hon. Wm 
F, Cody) and His Wild West Companions (Chicago [(1893?]). 

Helen Cody Wetmore, Last of the Great Scouts (Buffalo Bill) (Du- 
luth, 1899); subsequently republished in New York (1900, 1918). 

18 See especially Elizabeth B. Custer's Following the Guidon (New 
York, 1890), which contains a famous description of Hickok, 161. 

19 E, C. Little, "A Son of the Border," Everybody's Magazine, IV 
(June, 1901), 578-587. Little was born in Ohio in 1858. He received his 
LL.B. and A.M. degrees at the University of Kansas. He practiced law in 
Kansas, and in 1890 became a general attorney for various business enter- 
prises at Abilene. After serving with distinction in the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion he removed to Kansas City (1908), where he became "identified with 
much important litigation in Kans{as]."" Who's Who, VI, 1164. Little died 
in the 1920's while serving a term in Congress. See Stuart Henry, Con- 
quering Our Great American Plains: A Historical Development (New York, 
1930), 365. 

20 Arthur Chapman, "The Men Who Tamed the Cow-Towns, " Outing, 
XLV (Nov., 1904), 131-139. Chapman was born in Illinois in 1873, was a 
Chicago reporter, and then reporter for a Denver paper from 1898 to 1913 
and its mining editor from 1916 to 1919. He later became a special writer 
for the New York Herald Tribune. He was the author of several books (fic- 
tion and nonfiction) about the Old West, as well as a contributor to popular 
magazines. He died in 1935. Who's Who, XV, 474. 

21 For possible antecedants of this story see ftn. 52 below. 

22 Emerson Hough, The Story of the Outlaw: A Study of the Western 
Desperado (New York, 1907), Chapter XII. Hough was born in Iowa in 1857, 
was educated at the University of Iowa, and traveled extensively in the West. 
His first book was published in 1895, with his first really successful book, 
The Story of the Cowboy, appearing two years later. He finally settled in 
Chicago, and died in 1923. Who's Who, XII, 1577-1578. 

23 Harry (Sam) Young, Hard Knocks: A Life Story of the Vanishing 
West (Chicago, 1915). Hickok's Abilene career is discussed in 48-51. Al- 
though Young's book appears to include much that is merely fanciful about 
Hickok, at least his eyewitness account of Hickok's- assassination at Dead- 
wood is supported by the fact that he testified at the trial of Hickok's killer. 
See the Chicago Inter Ocean, Aug. 14, 1876. 

24 Young is here obviously referring to the prominent Texas cattle- 
man, A. H. ("Shanghai") Pierce. See Joseph G. McCoy, Historic Sketches 
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25 Frank J. Wilstach, Wild Bill Hickok, The Prince of Pistoleers 
(New York, 1926). Hickok's Abilene career is discussed in 175-188. Wil- 
stach was born in Indiana in 1865 and educated at Purdue and Seton Hall uni- 
versities. From 1889 to 1923 he was an independent theatrical manager in 
New York, and in 1924 became general press representative for Sam H. 
Harris, prominent Broadway manager. He died in 1933. Who's Who, XII, 
3466. 

26 See Fred E. Sutton and A. B. MacDonald, "Fill Your Hand," Satur- 

day Evening Post, April 10, 1926, 14. 
Wilstach, Wild Bill Hickok, Chapter IV. 

28 See the Hickok debate between J. S. McClintock of Deadwood, S. D., 
and the Chicago journalist and Western author Walter Noble Burns in the 
Deadwood Daily Telegram, Jan. 10, 1923. 

29 George W. Hansen, ''True Story of Wild Bill-McCanles Affray in 
Jefferson County, Nebraska, July 12, 1861," Nebraska History Magazine, 
X (April-June, 1927), 71-112. 

0 William E. Connelley, "Wild Bill--James Butler Hickok," Collec- 
tions of the Kansas State Historical Society, XVII (1926-1928), 1-27. Con- 
nelley was born in Kentucky in 1855, taught school in rural Kansas and 
served as a county clerk, then went into the lumber business in Springfield, 
Mo. By 1892 he was connected with banking interests in Kansas, and in 
1905 he helped organize the Kansas Oil Producers' Association. He began 
publishing the results of his historical and ethnological researches in 1899, 
and after retirement from business in the 1920's became head of the Kansas 
Historical Society. He died in 1930. Who's Who, XV, 534. 

31 Emerson Hough, North of 36 (New ¥ York, 1923). The novel ran in 
the Saturday Evening Post from April 7 through May 26, 1923. It was pub- 
lished as a paperback in 1947 and 1956. 

2 The Literary Digest, Nov. 10, 1923, 54-55, 57. For Henry's bio- 
graphical data see Who's Who, XV, 1016. 

i— Versus Henry," Saturday Evening Post, June 7, 1924, 34. 
4 See summary of the furor over North of 36 in Henry's Conquering 
Our Great American Plains, Appendix. 

°° Henry, Conquering Our Great American Plains, Chapter XXI. 

36 Wilbert Edwin Eisele, T The Real Wild Bill Hickok, Famous Scout 
and Knight Chivalric of the Plains -- --A True Story 0: of Pioneer Life in the Far 
West (Denver, 1931). The discussion of Hickok in n Abilene is in ; in 179- -201. 


ventures of James Butler Hickok (New York, 1933), ll XXIII. 

38 Thomas Ripley, They Died With Their Boots On (New York, 1935). 
The book was republished in 1937, and printed as a paperback in 1949. The 
activities of Hardin, Thompson, and Coe in Abilene are discussed in Chap- 
ters VIII through XI. 

9 John Wesley Hardin, The Life of John Wesley Hardin...as Written 

by Himself (Seguin, Texas, 1896). ~ The autobiography was posthumously 
published, Hardin having been shot and killed the previous year. 


Texan (Austin, " 1884); recently republished (Houston, 1954). 
~ 41 Lending support to Hardin's testimony about Hickok is the fact that 
the outline of his Abilene narrative is supported by newspaper documenta- 
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tion, although the young outlaw was never mentioned by name. The herd of 
Columbus Carroll, with which Hardin claimed to have traveled north from 
Texas, arrived at Abilene early in May, as Hardin stated. See report of an 
Abilene correspondent in the Topeka Commonwealth, May 11, 1871. Wil- 
liam Cohron (Hardin called him "Corans") was murdered on July 5 by a 
Mexican near Abilene. The killer "was pursued by two cow boys, who over- 
took him 250 miles south of Abilene and shot him dead as he was rising from 
dinner."' See Abilene Chronicle, July 13, 1871. On August 6 the killer of 
the Mexican [Hardin] shot and killed one Charles Couger in Abilene. See 
Abilene Chronicle, Aug. 17, 1871. This evidently refers to Hardin's last 
killing in Abilene before fleeing town; he said it took place on July 7, but his 
chronology is consistently "slow" throughout his account. There is evi- 
dence, however, that this August 6 killing was of a sleeper in the hotel room 
adjoining Hardin's rather than either a burglar or an assassin. See my 
"Exit John Wesley Hardin," The [Los Angeles] Westerners Brand Book, VI 
(1956), 123-129. 

42 Des Moines Sunday Register, Dec. 27, 1953. 

43 Edwin V. Burkholder, 'The Truth About 'Wild Bill' Hickok," True, © 
the Man's Magazine, XXXIV (June, 1954), 77. 

44 Wish, Society and Thought in Modern America, II, 73-74, 85. For 
the most recent full-length "popular" treatment of Hickok in this modified 
traditional vein see Richard O'Connor, Wild Bill Hickok (New York, 1959). 

45 Hickok had been established as a hero for children by the end of the 
first decade of the twentieth century. See for example Charles H. L. John- 
son, Famous Scouts, Including Trappers, Pioneers, and Soldiers of the 
Frontier (Boston, 1910), Chapter XI. For recent examples see A. M. An- 
derson, Wild Bill Hickok (Chicago, 1947), and Stewart Holbrook, Wild Bill 
Hickok Tames the West (New York [1952]). 

*© Both of these documents have been microfilmed by the Kansas State 
Historical Society, Topeka. Specific pages used for this review are as fol- 
lows: City of Abilene Minute Book, 1870-1876, 55, 58, 61, 63-64, 68-71, 
73-74, 77, 79, 81, 83-88, 95, 99, 105, 107-110; City of Abilene Ordinance 
Book, _3868- 1874, 17-22, 30, 32, 34, 54, 57, 62-64, 67, 69-73. 

Gainsford was already the local deputy U. S. marshal, a designa- 
tion now often mistakenly applied to Hickok in this period. See Abilene 
Chronicle, July 13, 1871. 

The Minute Book incorrectly gives July 2 as the date of this ses- 
sion, but the meeting sequence and the note that the meeting was to occur on 
a Wednesday evening indicate the correct date. 

49 This document does not appear in the Ordinance Book, but was 
printed in full as a matter of routine in the Abilene Chronicle, Aug. 17, 1871. 
It may never have gone into effect, however, since Hickok's salary seems to 
have remained at $150 per month. The August 10 ordinance was specifically 
repealed by the city council on May 24, 1872. See Ordinance Book, 91. 

0 See also the report of the gunfight in the Junction City Weekly Union, 
Oct. 7, 1871. There are no essential differences. -Other more distant news- 
papers carried garbled versions of the affair. See for example the Leaven- 
worth Daily Times, Oct. 8, 1871. 

Edwards, an oldtime resident of Abilene, began describing the 
town's days as a great cattle center in the local press in 1896; these articles 
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were subsequently published in pamphlet form as Early Days in Abilene ([Abi- 
lene, 1940]). From E. C. Little to Stuart Henry, most of the Hickok writers 
owe a great deal to Edwards' Abilene researches. 

52 C, F. Gross to J. B. Edwards, April 13, 1922, Nov. 18, 1925, J, 
B. Edwards Papers, Kansas State Historical Society. Also in two letters 
Gross revealed that the outlaws Jesse and Frank James and Cole Younger 
visited Abilene during the time the circus was playing there (late July or 
early August, 1871?), and that Hickok knew of their presence but did not at- 
tempt to apprehend them. Gross told Edwards of this, but then seemed sor- 
ry he had revealed the incident. Gross, who in later years was employed in 
penal administration, considered himself a party to this miscarriage of jus- 
tice and cautioned Edwards not to publish the information. See Gross to Ed- 
wards, April 20 ("private" letter) and April 26, 1922. The incident related 
by Arthur Chapman about the James gang's plan to rob the "Abilene fair" ma; 
reflect a distorted version of the incident from some other source. - 

53 This passage clearly refers to Hickok's fight with three off-duty 
cavalrymen at Hays City in 1869, which was described perhaps most authori- 
tatively in Mrs. Custer's Following the Guidon, 163-164. 

04 For the example of Ellsworth see the Topeka Commonwealth, July 1, 
1873, 
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REGIONALIST PAINTING AND 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


KENNETH J. LABUDDE 


Regionalism in American painting brings to mind immediately the period 
of the 1930's when the Middlewesterners John Steuart Curry, Grant Wood 
and Thomas Hart Benton enjoyed great reputation as the painters of Ameri- 
can art. Curry, the Kansan; Benton, the Missourian; and Wood, the Iowan, 
each wandered off to New York, to Paris, to the great world of art, but each 
came home again to Kansas City, Cedar Rapids and Madison, Wisconsin. 
Only one of the three, Benton, is still living. At the recent dedication of his 
"Independence and the Opening of the West" in the Truman Library the ar- 
tist declared it was his last big work, for scaffold painting takes too great a 
toll on a man now 72. 

Upon this occasion he enjoyed the acclaim of those gathered, but as a 
shrewdly intelligent, even intellectual man, he may have reflected that Wood 
and Curry, both dead for close to twenty years now, are slipping into obscur- 
ity except in the region of the United States which they celebrated. Collec- 
tors, whether institutional or private, who have the means and the interests 
to be a part of the great world have gone on to other painters. There are 
those who will say so much the worse for them, but I am content not to dwell 
on that issue but to speculate instead about art in our culture and the uses of 
art in cultural studies. 

I will explain that I am not convinced by those who hold with the conspir- 
acy theory of art history, whether it be a Thomas Craven of yesterday or a 
John Canaday of today. I doubt that fashions in art are determined solely by 
dealers and critics. Reputations in art do rise, fall, and sometimes rise 
again. Nevertheless, art does express at least some aspect of a culture, so 
that it must be something more than a great hoax fostered by the unscrupu- 
lous upon the unintelligent. I shall simply accept here the fact that in 1961 
attention is fastened on abstract-expressionists, action, New York school 
painters, call them what you will, rather than those painters of the 1930's 
who were dubbed the "regionalists. " 

What significance is to be attached to the acceptance of the regionalists 
in the 1930's and their neglect today? At the risk of seeming contradictory I 
will say that the past acceptance was in part the result of publicity. While 
their chief journalist, Thomas Craven, denounced the attention paid to the 
abstract painters of his day, he wrote strenuously about the importance of his 
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regionalist painters. For Craven, Thomas Hart Benton was in supreme po- 
sition. Today Craven's book Modern Art is a curious document for the stu- 
dent of our culture. 

He assumed that those artists who painted anecdotes of life in the Middle 
West came the closest to painting the reality of American life. Paris in art 
and Paris in general was corruption; the heartland of America was integrity 
--in some respects a reversal of Sinclair Lewis's Main Street as barbarism, 
Paris as civilization. New York was more Paris than heartland; New York 
was corrupted by internationalism. There was a strong dash of the isolation- 
ism of the 1930's in this. It even went beyond to a nativist tinge in Craven 
when he predicted how American a painter could be by how American, that 
is, how Anglo-Saxon, was his family name. Here were the shades of Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse and Thomas Bailey Aldrich who viewed the imminent dan- 
gers to America offered by immigration. 

Another assumption of Craven which was basic in the thought of the 
1930's was that the farmer, the small town person, the little man, is reality. 
This was no time to call him a boob, as he was dubbed by Mencken in the 
1920's. The man of little education, threatened by poverty, was reality. 
What is more, the real was seen as the good. This was the day when the 
apartment-dweller with college degrees made a point of liking folk songs, 
even singing them to the discomfort of his guests. 

We are just beginning to explore the cultural and intellectual taste of the 
1930's, but it does appear that there was a strong current running through 
those years of fleeing the large, the complex, the urban, and returning to the 
safety of the small, the simple, the rural. This was not the rush to suburbia 
of the 1950's for the abundant life. It was a retreat to that which had been 
rejected as old-fashioned and limiting in the 1920's. Life was not luxurious 
and sophisticated after all. Keeping alive was enough. One was to be grate- 
ful for boiled potatoes and turnips. 

Regionalism in painting celebrated the folksy ways of the Midwest farm 
and small town. It was a reaction against the abstract painting which figured 
prominently in our cultural capital, New York City, since the period of World 
War I. The story is well-known that Benton himself had been influenced by 
abstractionists like Stanton MacDonald-Wright before he decided to return to 
see, as Craven would put it, "the local essence.'"' Regionalism was a reac- 
tion against such experimentation in painterly expression. 

It was, in part, a return also to certain themes popular in the nineteenth 
century, the period of the ascendancy of burgeois taste in art. As the mid- 
die class on the Continent, in England, and in the United States assumed pow- 
er through politics, business, and the professions, they also became a group 
which turned to buying paintings. They did not prize style in art, for the 
sense of style is acquired slowly through much exposure. The eighteenth- 

century rococo was the last international aristocratic school in which style 
was held to be more important than content, how one painted more significant 
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than what one painted. The subject of a painting assumed great importance 
because it was the subject which furnished the new patrons with something 
familiar, a story. They could recognize what a painting was about without 
being concerned with what the painting was. Literary elements in painting 
were featured, and landscape and genre painting flourished. The romantic 
celebration of nature and the sentimental celebration of anecdotes from com- 
mon life were prized subjects. 

However, our landscape painters in the nineteenth century and our re- 
gionalists in the twentieth differed decidedly in the natural scenes they chose 
as subjects. The nineteenth-century man painted the landscape he saw on a 
holiday, whether it be an excursion in the Catskills as enjoyed by Thomas 
Cole, or an expedition to the Rocky Mountains as undertaken by Albert Bier- 
stadt. It could be the natural wonder of Niagara painted by Frederick Church 
or the pastoral, golden valleys of the early George Inness. There were the 
lovely seascapes of acalm summer day of John F. Kensett. The painter 
tended either to enjoy the soft, domesticated beauty that Emerson's genera- 
tion still saw as being painted best of all by Claude Lorrain, or the fierce, 
wild nature that still bore in the nineteenth century the eighteenth-century 
name of the sublime. 

The twentieth-century regionalist made a point of choosing the ordinary, 
even the ugly, to emphasize that here was reality, here was life as it really 
was. He did not go to the mountains of the West or to the sea or to the pas- 
toral valleys of the East, but instead he returned to paint America--the 
Middlewestern farm. It is also typical of the regionalists that they never got 
very far away from man, the inhabitant of nature. The painter of the 1930's 
did not subscribe to the convention of nineteenth-century romanticism in 
which man was but a tiny foreground spectator of the vast panorama of the 
scene quite untouched by human hand. 

When the regionalist did paint a rural scene where man's role was de- 
emphasized, the result was a conventional landscape which the nineteenth- 
century taste would not have found unpleasant, although the scene selected 
by the painter might have been questioned. The regionalists were primarily 
genre painters, however. Painting the American scene for them was painting 
the people of the Midwestern farm and village in their daily activities. The 
city was a possible subject too, but this was no city of the soft, impression- 
istic palette of a Childe Hassam. Instead it was a product of the Industrial 
Revolution which left ugliness and squalor where it had erupted. These be- 
came the painters' tall tales of the city. 

Just as the nineteenth-century American landscapist did not record on 
canvas the ugly cut-over land deplored by the European traveler, so too his 
contemporary, the genre painter, saw what he was painting in a golden light. 
Time does soften, and we, looking back upon scenes painted a hundred years 
ago, will find them picturesque in ways unanticipated by the artist. But the 
genre painting of the last century did stress the "more smiling aspects of 
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Figure One: "Canvassing for a Vote" by George Caleb Bingham. Nelson aay 
Gallery-Atkins Museum (Nelson Fund), Kansas City, Mo. 


life, which are the more American, '' William Dean Howell's goal for the 
novelist. It could be two races dwelling blissfully together on William Sid- 
ney Mount's boat of eel spearers at Setauket, or the carefree boys snapping 
the whip in a New England mountain school yard as in Winsiow Homer. For 
our purposes we are better served by a genre painting of a Mid-Western 
scene (although ante-bellum Missouri was at least as much southern as Mid- 
Western). Here in George Caleb Bingham's "Canvassing for a Vote" we have 
the genial scene of politicking painted in a period and locale when politicking 
could be anything but genial. (See Figure One. ) 

The twentieth-century regionalist delighted in the anecdotal painting as 4 a 
much as the nineteenth-century genre painter did or as a cover-artist for 
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the Saturday Evening Post does today. John Steuart Curry in the late 1920's 
was singling out some of the stories told in every Kansas family. One such 
was the tornado story. In his ''Tornado over Kansas" he emphasized the 
story elements, with the details spelling out the anecdote. (See Figure Two.) 
The people are typical rather than individualized. 

Many times the regionalist stressed the story aspect to the point of cari- 
cature. He exaggerated to the degree that he became an expressionist rather 
than a realist in the presentation of his subject. Benton has been quoted re- 
cently as saying, ''We believed in painting reality and we believed reality is 
what one experiences at the moment." In 1935 he replied to Diego Rivera's 
manifesto for the Marxian concept of the superior art being that which ex- 
presses "'the basic law of struggle in human life" by asserting, "if American 


Figure Two: "Tornado over Kansas" by John Steuart Curry. Hackley Art 
Gallery, Muskegon, Mich. 
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Art elects to follow, on the other hand, the simple call of life, to see its 
functions as reflective, it must proceed without the help of-a directing be- 
lief. ...In the particular conditions of our society and environment lie the 
things which will modify our inherited practices and make our forms alive 
and original. nl 

Reality, the particular visual conditions of the environment, was seen 
through the eyes of the artist, however. This was not photographic reality 
by any means. Here were painters whose vision had been influenced by the 
tenets of expressionism, that is, that distortion is a legitimate means to 
communicate the personal vision of the artist to his viewer. 

Caricature was strong in Grant Wood's work. His landscapes, which in 
corporated trees from Flemish primitive painting, were highly contrived. Hé 
simplified the way a cartoonist does, so that the story is learned quickly and 
the effect upon the beholder is comparable to that gained through a caricaturg 
There is a streak of humor in his work which is refreshing today when humor 
is so seldom found in our painting. The ladies with the teacups in his 'Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution" are well-remembered even though they are 
remembered as types. His best known work--and perhaps his most thought 
of work today--is one in which he breaks out of the depiction of types to which 
genre is prone. The "American Gothic" has anecdotal detail to set the scene 
for the two faces which are supposed to typify the gaunt, spare Midwestern 
farm couple, but the faces have a quality of individuality which makes this 
one of his better works. (See Figure Three.) 

Thomas Hart Benton, like his Southern contemporaries who wrote in- 
stead of painted, has a penchant for the tall tale. From this taste for the 
narrative of exaggeration he constructed his anecdotal painting. When he 
painted the mural the "Arts of the West," his West was the West of the mov- J 
ies, our uniquely twentieth-century medium for the tall tale. (See Figure 
Four.) He chose the West of the folk-tale, true or pseudo, that was so prized¥ 
in the 1930's. This was the West of the gambler, dance-hall girl, bronceo- 


buster, and gunman. Iam sure that Benton took delight in thumbing his nose @ 5 


at those who might have expected more genteel arts to be depicted. Milton 
W. Brown has called Benton's work "the most completely plastic illustration 
of Menckenism."? I think that on the other hand he glories in these mytholo- ¥ 
gies. These are not boobs; to him these are Americans. What Benton is 
lampooning is anyone who makes claim to gentility. 

The world the regionalists celebrated then was the painter's reality. It 
was experience seen through the eyes of art. Each artist had technical goals 


he set for himself. The professional world of art intervenes. Curry attempt- @ F 


ed to master the baroque world of the rounded form, strong, swirling com- 
position, atmosphere through darks and lights. Wood used the linear deline- 


Figure Three (opposite): "American Gothic" by Grant Wood. Courtesy of 
Art Institute of Chicago (Friends of American Art Coll.) 


Figure Four: "Arts of the West'"' by Thomas Hart Benton. New Britain 
Museum of American Art, New Britain, Conn. 


ation of the Flemish primitives. Benton disregarded the aestheticians who 
insisted that murals should be flat in perspective to maintain the quality of 
architecture, and proceeded to build his work from approaches he considers 
to be in the Renaissance tradition. He eschewed both the Grecian allegories 
and the enlarged easel paintings, our previous solutions to painting a mural. 
His murals are made up of one scene overlapping another, but each sepa- 
rated from the other, in the way a montage of photographs is achieved for a 
Sunday supplement, as Edgar Richardson has pointed out. 3 

No matter the size of painting, mural or easel, or the subject, a Benton 
is easily recognized. It could be a boom town, or haying in July, or evena 
floral still life. All have an explosive energy with no object depicted being 
at rest, There is a nervous angularity. Bodies are akimbo, masses of col- 
or are arranged in repeated diagonals that oppose still other diagonals to 
form angles out of the silhouettes of darks against lights. There is never the 
long, fluid line even in his circus billboard Persephones. I have, rightly or 
wrongly, come to feel that this Bentonesque composition is highly expressive 
of the speech and movement of his region, Bible-belt America. This is an 
expressionism which, emphasizing drama and recognizing no subtleties, is 
better suited for mural painting which is seen from a distance than for easel 
painting. 
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I have dwelled on this matter because I want to emphasize that for all the 
attention given to the subjects of regionalist painting by the journalists of art, 
that technical matters did intervene. To repeat, "reality" was an individual 
painter's way of seeing reality. In the heyday of Thomas Craven, however, 
the subject received the limelight. 

Now I want to venture the guess that it was just this approach which may 
have encouraged some to think of art as providing usable material for cultural 
studies. The great push forward for American Studies programs came in the 
late 1940's when the regionalists were still relatively influential. Certainly 
art as an area of study having a bearing on cultural studies was a concept in 
the American Studies program when it was begun in 1946 at the University of 
Minnesota. Minnesota's program was unusual in that it made a place for art 
history courses; Minnesota pioneered in using visual and audio materials in 
its American humanities classes. 

The correlation seemed so evident. One could perhaps show on a screen 
a slide of a painting such as Alexandre Houge's "Drought-Stricken Area." 
(See Figure Five.) At the same time one could play a recording of Woody 
Guthrie's "Dust Bowl Ballads." Now if one were really a frustrated produc- 
er, one could, I suppose, play the record softly as background music to one's 
reading aloud from The Grapes of Wrath. 

One could use the painting as illustration while discussing the drought in 
American culture in the 1930's, but this is not talking about the painting as a 
painting. Most of my colleagues among the graduate students in the program 
in the late 1940's thought this presented no problem. The art historians in 
whose courses we sat felt otherwise. I agreed with the latter. I believed 
that art history courses should not become the one exception to the Minne- 
sota idea that interdepartmental majors should take departmental courses 
straight. My fellow students tended to see all matters other than the subject 
of a painting as irrelevant to cultural studies. 

To use the painting as illustration of subject only is to use it the way one 
might use a Department of Agriculture report. If the painting has anything 
unique to contribute to cultural analysis, it will be only to the extent that it 
is considered as a painting. This, of course, is what students of our culture 
are less well prepared to do. In a cultural problem where products of the 
artistic imagination may lead us into needed new approaches, students may 
be prepared to hold forth on the structure or lack of it in Huckleberry Finn, 
but the composition of a George Caleb Bingham is something else again. But 
why shouldn't this be true? We spend years learning to read, but how many 
hours have we spent looking at paintings ? 

Yet this is an age in which the visual arts figure largely. Someone has 
said that today the layman is much more apt to know Botticelli's 'Venus" 
than Vergil's Aeneid. Jacques Barzun feels that this is only one more threat 
against his house of intellect, but could it not be that we have expected the 
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Figure Five: '"Drought-Stricken Area" by Alexandre Hogue. Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


sun to rise in the west? Perhaps Suzanne Langer comes much closer to the 
nature of art as expression when she says: 

Visual forms--lines, colors, proportions, etc. --are just 

as capable of articulation, i.e. , of complex combinations, 

as words. But the laws that govern this sort of articula- 

tion are altogether different from the laws of syntax that 

govern language. ... But symbolism furnished by our purely 

sensory appreciation of form is a non-discursive symbol- 

ism, peculiarly well suited to the expression of ideas that 

defy linguistic "projection. 
To restate, an idea can be composed of too many closely related parts for it 
to be expressed in words. 

Am I then forced to the conclusion that one cannot talk about art? I think 

not. The conclusion is rather that words cannot take the place of the paint- 
ing. The person who writes about art struggles or should struggle with lan- 
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guage, to try to avoid the high-flown, the far-fetched; but he is the specialist, 
like any other, whose contribution to cultural studies is to warn against what 

his special knowledge cannot support in attempted generalizations and to sug- 
gest new approaches to the non-specialist. 

Now to return to the question of regional painting. I said in the beginning 
that I did not accept the view of the history of twentieth-century art as being 
the chronicle of the conspiracy of taste-makers against the true and the beau- 
tiful. I am not content with the answer that the reason why the regionalist of 
the 1930's has given place to what is known as "modern art" is because the 
art dealer and critic have corrupted the viewer, that they have sold him a bill 
of goods. But that is neither here nor there. As a student of cultural history 
Iam not concerned with this. I observe merely that there are people who buy 
such work, who go out of their way to see it in museums. I know people who 
will decline to buy a representational painting where they will elect to buy a 
non-representational work. 

But I shall venture more than this. I think that the declining interest in 
the regionalists of the 1930's is something more than the result of changing 
fashions in taste. I sense that the paintings of Curry, Wood and Benton do 
not satisfy the emotional needs of today. Ours is an age of romanticism in 
art. We celebrate the mysterious, the strange, the powerful. This genera- 
tion of artists wants to achieve monumentality. Now, as in past periods, 
monumentality may be confused with bigness. Our artists are like the nine- 
teenth-century history painters who wanted to paint profound stories on mam- 
moth canvases. "Mahoning" by Franz Kline is 80 inches by 100 inches. (See 
Figure Six.) Now it is difficult to see a painting this large as a whole in any 
museum. We move, keep shifting our eyes, become lost in the painting. To 
see it as a whole was not intended, perhaps because that would be limiting, 
focusing experience which the artist apparently did not see as his "reality." 

These explosive compositions on huge canvases are another example of 
the age-old attempt of the artist to heighten experience. The heightening of 
experience in this violent age must often take on violent proportions to be 
effective. May not many contemporary paintings be a reaffirmation of con- 
temporary experience that nothing remains settled, controlled; that some- 
thing new, but only half-formulated, keeps crowding in on one's conscious- 
ness, demanding to be recognized? 

In the painting of Jackson Pollock, that ogre for those of move academic 
taste in painting, could there not be an aesthetic resolvement of the experi- 
ence of the complex? A complex experience is one without sharp delineations 
of the emotions perhaps, but patterns can be found in what at first seems 
without design. Or in a Mark Rothko there is the exhibition of the sheer pow- 
er of abstracting raw experience to simply color and mass. For one moment 
one can be at rest and lost in reverie. 

I think the better contemporary painting makes the regionalist painting of 
the 1930's pale in its lack of emotional intensity. A Kansas tornado scene, 


Figure Six: "Mahoning" by Franz Kline. Collection of Whitney Museum of 
American Art (Friends of the Whitney Museum of American Art Collection), 
New York. 


even, does not seem a probing at life at a time when an Edward Albee can 
give us a Zoo Story or Willem de Kooning can give us this painting entitled 
'"Woman.' (See Figure Seven.) This question of what constitutes emotional 
impact for our period can also be approached through looking at two works 
done in different periods by the same artist. In Mark Tobey's 1936 painting, 
"Broadway," his interest in white line is evident, yet his subject is still 
Broadway. (See Figure Eight.) Interest in white line is present in a paint- 
ing of thirteen years later, "Universal Field," but now we have the non-rep- 
resentational Mark Tobey. (See Figure Nine. ) I feel that we today, after look- 


Figure Seven (opposite): "Woman, I" by William de Kooning. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 
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Figure Eight (opposite): "Broadway" by Mark Tobey. Collection Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Arthur H. Hearn, 1942), New York. 


ing sufficiently at both, would go away with a more vivid memory of the non- 
representational work. 

This is not to say that a twentieth-century painting must be non-repre- 
sentational to express to our satisfaction what it feels like to live inour world 
today. Edward Hopper was born before Curry, Wood and Benton, and his 
work is most certainly representational. One might even say that his paint- 
ings have a story to tell, but what really happens is that the painting calls 
forth an emotional response which we may use as a springboard for a story. 
This story is our elaboration and it is superfluous. 

In his ''Early Sunday Morning" the title gives a literary assistance inas- 
much as the loneliness we sense is depicted as the moment in the week when 
a city street is most deserted. (See Figure Ten.) Whether it be a house on 
Pamet River or someone alone in a hotel room it is loneliness, a classic 


Figure Nine: "Universal Field'' by Mark Tobey. Collection of Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York. 
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Figure Ten: ''Early Sunday Morning" by Edward Hopper. Collection of Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, New York. 


American theme, seen pictorially through objects bathed in a piercing light. 
Hopper has distilled the anecdotal through his craftsmanship as a painter to 
extract the pictorially significant. 

Most of us with any love at all for life do not want to believe that artists 
have exploited for all time the representation of objects. Here, Thomas 
Craven, wrong-headed as he often was, was right in seeing the desirability 
of painting the concrete object. Painting, like writing, may stray too far 
from the concrete so that what results is the aridity of the allegorical. What 
we call monumental another generation may declare bombastic. But this is 
not the problem here. 

Regional painting of the 1930's will have an historical importance and we 
may well always enjoy Benton's murals and Wood's faces. It is not likely 
that we shall return to such regionalism in the future--even if our artists 
return to representation (which I think is not inevitable). I believe we shall 
not have the anecdotal regionalism of the 1930's because we do not carry 
about with us visual images of what constitutes Southern, Western, Middle- 
western, Eastern regional cultures--if such really exist in the first place. 
Oh, we know a Rocky Mountain when we see one or Spanish moss hanging 
from a cypress tree or a New England rocky shore, but do such scenes con- 
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stitute a regional art? Today is not such pictorial representation what Edgar 
Richardson calls the art of the "artists' colony''® These are the stage prop- 
erties of a region. 

Now only eight per cent of our population makes its living from the farm. 
In another generation the memory and metaphor of the rural will have left 
most of our people. At the same time the distinctive visual qualities of our 
cities and towns are becoming harder to establish. Osage brush or a corn- 
stalk or a Great Plain or a rolling Mississippi River hill may still be painted 
and we may take pleasure in them still--I should like to think this--but I think 
we will be wiser and not place upon the painters of such the burden that 
Thomas Craven put upon the regionalists, the burden of somehow being par- 
ticularly and uniquely American. As for the possibility that the artists of 
one area will paint differently from those in another, I doubt this too. We 
are too mobile, too much in touch for particular visions to be formulated ac- 
cording to geographical boundaries. 

I wish to make one more prediction to those who are interested in cultur- 
al studies. In a period in which the pictorial image has taken on an enormous 
importance, we cannot advocate ignoring it in those studies which must, since 
they are centered on an analysis of our culture, be inter-disciplinary. To 
date little has been published which suggests relevant and profitable ap- 
proaches. That little is largely the work of several art historians, but most 
historians of American art are involved in the documentation of objects (a 
still essential task). Among those who write on American art without neces- 
sarily contributing to scholarship are, unfortunately, those given to sweeping 
generalizations that students of American culture cannot accept. That these 
students have themselves done so little in relating art to our culture reflects 
the academic orientation of most of them toward literary or historical stud- 
ies. It seems clear that considering only the subject of a painting is not 
enough. Just how we shall approach painting as a cultural object we have yet 
to determine, but view paintings as paintings we must. 


The University of Kansas City 
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Figure One: A map of Kansas with a guide to places named in the article. 
KEY: G, German; RG, Russian German; P, Polygot; F, French; C, Czech; 
Sd, Swedish; Ss, Swiss; M, Mexican; D, Dutch. 


Kansas was settled between 1854 and 1885; population spread west and 
south from the Missouri River. Foreign settlements were always in the 
vanguard during the advance. In Territorial times, 1854-1861, the southern 
part of Kansas was still Indian country; the rest of the East and points along 
the best valleys beyond in the Pre-West received settiers then. Among them 
were Germans in the Missouri River towns in 1854, near Salina in 1857. By 
1875 general population had occupied the Southeast and nearly all the Pre- 
West and also some points beyond along the newly built railroads. Well out 
along the Kansas Pacific at Hays there were Germans from the Volga in 
great numbers in 1875. Five years later the Near West had all the impor- 
tant pioneer nuclei; by 1885 the same thing was true in the Far West. In 


TOP RIGHT: Gravestone, Reich German, Protestant, Kansas (place un- 
known), Repainted homemade inscription. The addition seems to be faulty. 
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that year Germans from the Black Sea could look into Colorado from their 
farms near St. Francis in the Farthest Northwest. Other nationalities, 
though less numerous, advanced as fast. For example there were Czechs at 
Everest in the Northeast in 1857, at Wilson, well into the Near West, 1874, 
in Rawlins County in 1877 and in 1884 on its western edge thirty miles from 
the Colorado border. 

Visual evidence of the history and origin of European neighborhoods in 
Kansas is present; it is often unrecognized, perhaps because’ we do not see, 
perhaps because we do not reflect, perhaps because we stay on the main 
roads. Inasmuch as nearly a decade usually elapsed before a group put up 
permanent buildings, the churches, monuments, cemeteries and community 
planning of even the oldest foreign settlements are the product of the hundred 
years of Kansas statehood. 

The peculiarly foreign aspects of a place may be hard to separate from 
the general character of the area where immigrants chose their homes. At 
Atchison the situation is Rhenish; the bluffs rise steeply from the river ex- 
cept for a valley down to the original landing, and the whole atmosphere of 
the place conforms. A visit to St. Benedict's College makes this most evi- 
dent. The monks who founded the monastery there in 1857 were Germans, 
and are still largely of German background. In Leavenworth too, Germans 
were the most important foreign element, though Polish coal miners built 
curious St. Casimir's Church in the south of town, The most easily acces- 
sible building of German flavor is another Catholic establishment, the St. 
Joseph Carmelite Church with its surrounding buildings. The Carmelites 
began their work among the Germans in 1858, and the present church was 
erected ten years later, Because the building is of much more recent con- 
struction, St. Paul's Lutheran Church not far away gives a slightly less 
marked impression of German background, though the parish dates from 
1862, In Lawrence the stone building that used to ring with the merriment of 
the Turnverein still has its original purpose certified by an inscription in 
German, 

In Topeka the interesting groups are the Volga Germans and the Mexi- 
cans, both clustered primarily about the Santa Fe shops and the packing 
houses, The Mexicans are much more recent arrivals than other foreigners 
(after 1905), and have little stores and restaurants that declare their national 
background, Our Lady of Guadalupe Church is built in Spanish Renaissance 
style, and its surroundings are not incongruous, The Volgans who came in 
1875 have been ''clannish."' The Franciscans long encouraged and latterly 
have humored this tendency, so that their principal church, St, Joseph's has 
a nationalistic air. 

In the Mexican quarter of Topeka the floodwaters of 1951 were quiet and 
did little permanent damage, but the situation among the Mexicans of the Ar- 
mourdale section of Kansas City was different. The flood bore away so many 
houses that not all have yet been replaced. It also destroyed a fair little 
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Augustinian establishment, fragrant with the odor of old Spain. Some Mex- 
ican commercial enterprises remain in Armourdale, but in Kansas City, 
Kansas, Spanish building is best seen immediately south of the Kaw River in 
Argentine. 

North of Armourdale a small portion of Kansas lies in the bottoms on 
the east side of the Kaw River. Here the earliest packing houses were lo- 
cated, and in 1895 all the Croatians in Kansas City lived in the ''Patch" be- 
tween the Armour plant and the Kaw. But the 1903 flood covered the Patch. 
In 1951 when the river again washed over this land, the area was no longer 
Croatian; forlorn St. Brigid's Church with its Slavic air stood in the midst 
of a typical Negro quarter. Industry has finally crowded it out. In 1903 the 
flood drove almost all the packing house workers who were not already there 
up on Strawberry Hill, that is, the steep bluffs that border the river opposite 
the old Patch. At the north end of these slopes, the Croatians built their 
large church, St. John the Baptist. Further south on a broad bench in the 
hillside the Slovenians erected Holy Family Church. The two churches re - 
main now with diminished parishes because the terminal construction of the 
Kansas Turnpike destroyed much of their residential area. Back farther 
from the river than the Croats and the Slovenians the Germans had settled; 
at the north end of their region, commerce and civic construction have 
usurped much. Saint Anthony's great German church looks across at Fed- 
eral and County buildings with an air of affronted Prussian aristocracy. 
These churches and most yet to be discussed are Roman Catholic, each red- 
olent of the nationality worshiping init. St. Luke's Church, however, is 
Lutheran, Missouri Synod. There until about 1958, preaching in German 
could still be heard. St. Luke's, in a neighborhood of close-set, well con- 
structed houses on the hill's edge, looks as German as Saint Anthony's, but 
it seems built for burghers rather than for aristocrats. Skipping over the 
rest of the Strawberry Hill neighborhood, even the onion-topped Russian 
Orthodox Church and great St. Joseph's Polish Church isolatedon their peaks 
above the Turnpike, neglecting much more of Kansas City, Kansas, let us 
alight for a moment at the Sacred Heart Catholic Church originally well out 
in the country to the south of town in Kinney Heights. It was Flemish until 
1942 when so many other Catholics moved into the district that the bishop 
made it a territorial parish. The very modest church faintly suggests the 
grace, though not the forms, of Bruges, expresses the artistic impulse that 
besets this long-laboring people when it unbends its back and looks toward 
heaven, 

An even more tangible evidence of foreign origin than a church is a 
cemetery, for there the monuments show the foreign names, and frequently 
the inscriptions are in the language used earliest by those beneath. The 
Catholic churches of Kansas City have a cemetery in common on the west 
edge of the city where inscriptions in the various Slavic languages are nu- 
merous; a few are in the Cyrillic alphabet. The monuments bearing Flemish 
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names sometimes have French rather than Flemish inscriptions; tradition 
said that their language of record should be French and French it is. 

No more about urban centers, not even about the Germans, Mexicans and 
Syrians of Wichita. No other place in Kansas has quite such a complex of 
colonies as Kansas City, but the Pittsburg mining area in the Southeast ap- 
proaches it. Here there is an older layer of French, Germans and Scots al- 
most buried by later arriving Italians and Slavs. The Slavs are nearly all 
Slovenians, locally called Austrians even by themselves, but there are some 
Poles. Except the Germans, who are Lutherans, these groups do not have 
national churches. In the old days, roughly between 1880 and 1920, when the 
mines were flourishing, the population was too fluid to permit such a thing. 
The camps were often not permanent; the people lived mostly in housing fur- 
nished by the mining companies, who assigned quarters without regard to 
national origin,- and a national group was often too poor to support a church. 
The churches are thus less numerous than the camps, and served several 
nationalities. The cemeteries furnish the most tangible evidence of the his- 
tory of foreign groups. The one at Frontenac is the most interesting. It lies 
above old deep-shaft workings which have caused the ground to settle with 
marked irregularities every few feet. Walking is therefore precarious, 
monuments tilt oddly; perhaps caskets have dropped into subterranean pits. 
The neighbors still think of Frontenac as a wild Italian camp, but the inscrip- 
tions in its cemetery are almost as frequently Slovenian as Italian. 

On the edges of the district where the mines gave out early and farming 
was not unknown, the stores and the homesteads preserve something of the 
atmosphere of a European village. Arcadia, Weir City, and West Mineral 
are examples. Cherokee is a ghost town from which the spirit has not yet 
departed. The plan of Chicopee, if plan it can be called, is a witness to old 
conditions. The miners here were principally Italians; the north Italians and 
the south Italians had even less regard for each other here than at home; 
therefore West Chicopee and East Chicopee are separated by a gap of land so 
that each group may have its own domain. Such is the story, though probably 
the vagaries of company housing accounted for the gap, and the separation of 
the population developed later. Pittsburg itself was never primarily a mining 
camp. The Germans, who have an agricultural settlement just to the south- 
east outside of the coal fields, did not often become miners, but were very 
frequently employed in town in the smelters and brick plants. Their churches 
suggest their background, particularly St. John's, the American Lutheran 
Church. The Zion congregation, Missouri Synod, while very definitely Ger- 
man in tone, has a younger church building. 

Osage City in the Inner East is another coal mining town. Its coal is 
mediocre and the strata are thin, so that mining early became rather unprof- 
itable. The quarters of the town devoted to the various nationalities have re- 
mained their possessions, and each has its bit of European atmostphere. The 
French and Italians have Dog Town, a section to the east of Osage City proper. 


KANSAS FOREIGN CHURCHES, 


TOP LEFT: Surrounded by handsome for- 


mal plantings, this Mennonite church at 
Pretty Prairie in Reno County was built 
early in this century, but retains the tra- 
ditional two front entrances. ABOVE: 
Mennonite church in Harvey County, east 
of Buhler. LEFT CENTER: Christian 
Reformed church, Dutch, Prairie View, 
Phillips County. BOTTOM LEFT: A 
French R. C. church at Damar, Rooks 
County. BELOW: R. C. church at Flush, 
Pottawatomie County, built by a small 
Reich German rural community. 
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ABOVE: At Alida in Dickinson County 
stands this charming Evangelical and Re- 
formed church, built by a community of 
Swiss and Reich Germans. TOP RIGHT: 
Signs in two languages on the door of this 
Russian German Methodist church in Ba- 
tine in Ness County testify to the amalga- 
mation of the English and German Metho- 
dist churches. RIGHT CENTER: A forth- 
right Swedish Lutheran church at Windom, 
in southwestern McPherson County. BOT- 
TOM RIGHT: A street near the square in 
Hanover, Washington County, a Reich 
German community of mixed religion. 
BELOW: A strikingly perpendicular Rus- 
sian German Roman Catholic church in 
Pfeifer, Ellis County. 
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The rest of the east holds general population, the south has Welsh, the west 
the Swedes. The Swedes stretch on as farmers several miles farther; their 
most interesting architectural accomplishments are an octagonal service 
house in their cemetery where Highway 56 turns west without even entering 
Osage City, and the Stotler Mission Covenant Church on the County line a 
mile north of the same highway. 

Here we have already embarked on the consideration of small towns, 
and not of the very earliest, for the mining areas did not develop until the 
early 1870's. Of older towns Humboldt has more obviously an old world air 
than Eudora. Both were founded by German town companies in 1857. Eu- 
dora, for decades a town of 600, was always over-shadowed by Lawrence, 
and had no harness factory or brick plant. On the other hand Humboldt did; 
its population in 1885 was 2,045 and grew a little larger; therefore its Ger- 
man civic life was more fully rounded. Eudora built mostly with wood. 
Humboldt erected more permanent structures, largely with brick. 

The peculiarities of business development have made another town, Han- 
over, about a hundred miles west along the Nebraska border, preserve bet- 
ter still its German character. It was laid out in 1868 with a public square. 
The business of the town accepted this as a center for a score of years, and 
built around it or in the streets leading to it. But it ultimately became clear 
that firms on North Street from which issued the roads into the surrounding 
country were better located, and the others almost all moved over withthem, 
leaving the buildings near the square as they were. The old brewery with its 
low masonry arches is the best. In the heavy German Lutheran settlement 
to the east of Hanover, the Immanuel Church near Bremen possesses a very 
good example of the chronologically arranged cemetery. In the old days 
without regard for kinship each new corpse was buried beside the one most 
recently inhumed. Unconfirmed children formed a separate series. It was 
not until after the beginning of this century that a few defiant spouses man- 
aged to arrange matters so that when their turns came to be put underground 
they could rest beside their mates. These exceptions ultimately caused the 
abandonment of the chronological system. The older pattern offers the most 
convenient opportunity that there is of observing chronologically the shift 
from the use of German to the use of English in the inscriptions. Another 
cemetery of this type is to be found at the Lyons Creek Church, St. John's 
Lutheran, near Herington. 

In rural areas as at Bremen and Herington the Pre-West has much larg- 
er foreign settlements than the East, and some of them are just as old. Old 
but very small is Neuchatel, fifty miles northwest of Topeka. French Swiss 
settled there in 1857. Their village as such long since disappeared. But the 
now unused French Presbyterian Church remains. Behind it a spacious cem- 
etery, only very partially filled, slopes off toward French Creek. Here are 
French names and a fewinscriptions in that language. The church is of wood, 
which detracts from its Swiss appearance, but it is wider in proportion to 
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its length than most and gives an impression of Calvinistic firmness contrast- 
ing with gracious picturesqueness of the surroundings partly caused by rem- 
nants of the old settlement. Other Swiss settlements in Kansas are German. 
That established in 1864 just west of Alida, ten miles northwest of Junction 
City, has something of the quality of Neuchatel. There the square uncompro- 
mising Evangelical Church (now EUB) looks across a valley at the delightful 
little Reformed Church (now ER). The Swiss tend to put their church upon 
handy high places. At Neuchatel and Alida and Gridley twenty miles south- 
east of Emporia in the eastern approaches to the Flint Hills one thinks little 
of this characteristic. In the other Swiss settlements, all in the Pre-West, 
it is obvious, as at New Basel established in 1860 south of Abilene. There, 
approaching from the valley to the east where the German Baptist Church is, 
you find the Swiss worshiping above them in their Reformed Church (now ER). 
Near Neuchatel but farther north the square outlines and high country give 
the Apostolic Christian Church of the younger Swiss settlement near Bern an 
air of almost majestic austerity. The adjoining cemetery is curious. The 
Apostolic Christians did not at first permit grave stones: after they appear, 
the gradual acceptance of this bit of worldly vanity is apparent in the pro- 
gressive increase in size of the monuments. (The Amish in their cemetery 
southwest of Hutchinson yielded later and less completely to the world in this 
respect. ) 

One of the most picturesque areas of foreign settlement is in the basin 
of the Blue River above Manhattan, beneath and beside the waters behind 
Tuttle Creek dam. On the outskirts of the lake country in the charming to- 
pography of the Fancy Creek Valley around Winkler--August Winkler, who 
built the Mills, arrived in 1857--German influence can still be felt. But the 
hewn stones of the Mariadahl Swedish church down by the river are no longer 
to be seen. 

The Mariadahl settlement is little older than the Swedish settlement 
east of Enterprise, itself east of Abilene. Here the supply of good stone is 
ample, and here, more extensively than in the Blue Valley, the Swedish ma- 
sons built. There are still present a score of their houses and a Lutheran 
church, and particularly there is the Mission Covenant Church with its sur- 
rounding cemetery where scores of evergreens trimmed into globular shape 
are maintained by workers of the whole community at an annual festival. The 
plantings and the festival are characteristically Swedish. 

Regretfully we pass by many Swedish settlements, even important ones 
like the neighborhood of Scandia in the Republican Valley, but Lindsborg, 
founded in 1868 south of Salina, has demands upon us. Its citizens, their 
fellow Swedes will tell you, have become quite tauristically, and perhaps 
factitiously, Scandinavian, but this later spirit cannot detract from the stern 
and chaste beauty of their Bethany Church nor from the generally Swedish 
character of the Smoky Valley, as these seekers of the quaintcall the stretch 
of the Smoky Hill River flood plain which they own. The country churches, 
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GRAVESTONES IN KANSAS. 
TOP LEFT: Swedish, Brantford, 
Washington County. LEFT CENTER: 
Welsh, Arvonia, Osage County, not 
far from Emporia. BOTTOM LEFT: 
Czech, Timken, Rush County. TOP 
CENTER: Jewish, south of Eudora, 
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while not so finely groomed as Bethany, are well worth inspection. Even 
the less happy building at Assaria, like the Messiah Church in Kansas City, 
demonstrates something characteristic of Swedish Americans in the first 
decade of this century, a thirst to show that they were one of the solidest 
elements in the United States. 

Close to the Nebraska line, east of the Swedish settlement on the Repub- 
lican River, is situated one of two largest Czech settlements, generally 
identified by the town of Cuba. The Czechs came to this area in 1866, and 
numbered 1,500 in 1895. The other large Czech group, half way between 
Salina and Hays, first appeared in 1874 (1, 800 in 1895), and is referred to 
as the ''Bohemians around Wilson." Most Czech settlements have many in- 
habitants with a low opinion of churches. Once in a while, as at Pilsen, east 
southeast of the Lindsborg Swedes, or in the settlement above Atwood in the 
Far Northwest, they are distinguished for their Catholicism, and more 
rarely as at Cuba, and at Irving, above the Swedes on the Blue River, the 
descendants of the Hussites are in sufficient numbers to maintain a small 
Bohemian Presbyterian church, but generally other organizations take over 
a great part of the social functions of the church. Visually this situation has 
resulted-in the existence of Czech national cemeteries and Bohemian halls. 
The halls are usually the property of a lodge, most often the ZCBJ. The 
lodges had their hey-day, like other lodges, in the decades at the turn of the 
century. Their neighbors usually call their parties "wild," because they 
are noisy, and the young men eject any intruders roughly and gleefully. 
Even in their most boisterous days, however, the parties were community 
affairs attended by large numbers of solid citizens. The lodge halls, some- 
times in the towns, just as frequently in the open country, are an easily 
identifiable feature of the landscape in a Czech community. They have, how- 
ever, no architectural distinction and often look rather forlorn. The Czech 
national cemeteries usually proclaim their identity by a sign in Czech over 
the gate. At Cuba within the last decade the old sign was changed for one in 
English. The use of Czech on tombstones is more universal and persists 
longer than in the cemeteries of most foreign groups, but few Czech inscrip- 
tions are later than 1945. 

Southeast of Concordia on the Republican River, not far from Swedes 
and Czechs lies a considerable French-Canadian settlement (1,700 in 1895) 
founded in 1868. Aurora is usually cited as the true Canadian town of the 
area, but it is easier to find visual evidences of French influence in Concor- 
dia and Clyde on the settlement border. The hamlet of St. Joseph, however, 
indubitably possesses the most French Canadian air--French Canadian rath- 
er than French, since for unpretentious structures the Canadians long ago 
like other Americans adopted wood as their building material and make no 
effort, as European immigrants sometimes do, to force wooden structures 
to take the architectural contours of stone. Damar, a daughter settlement 
forty miles northwest of Hays, has a French Canadian atmosphere even 
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more marked than St. Jo's. To be sure the contrast between the elaborate- 
ness of the church establishment and the comfortable informality of every- 
thing else is somewhat greater there than in the trimmer and more closely 
built villages of Quebec. 

South and southeast of the Lindsborg Swedes, occupying much of the 
southwestern part of the Inner-Pre-West, is the Mennonite country. The 
Mennonites came from South Russia, just above the Crimean Peninsula, in 
1874. They had been in that area since the latter part of the 18th century. 
There as in Kansas they settled shortly after nomadic inhabitants (in Russia, 
Tartars) had been moved out. The pressure of Russian culture upon them 
had been slight, and they were as German when they arrived in Kansas as 
they had been before going to Russia from the Vistula Delta, so German that 
they thought, incorrectly, that when Russian neighbors used words like 
theirs, the Russians were the borrowers. They were prepared to be just as 
German in Kansas as in Russia. They began by organizing small villages 
here, and in certain places the landholding maps still bear witness to this 
fact. They were prosperous wheat farmers in Russia, and in Kansas they 
have become prosperous wheat farmers who keep up with the times. Their 
farmyards are not greatly different from others. Perhaps they have not re- 
sisted the language of the land longer than any other group. In homes among 
them where there are growing children, English has for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been the usual speech. But they are reverently German, and have re- 
mained faithful to their religious practices. Their church buildings are al- 
ways conservative, sometimes with two front doors, one for each sex; even 
the opulent new buildings speak of solidity, comfort and repose in a way un- 
usual in the middle of the twentieth century. 

South of the Mennonites, somewhat west of Wichita, there is a settle- 
ment of Catholic Germans, whose nucleus came in 1872 by way of Minnesota 
from Trier, on the western edge of the Rhineland east of Luxemburg. There 
were 1,300 of them in 1895. Their religious establishments have monastic 
richness and tranquility, particularly at St. Mark where tree-lined alleys 
shelter the cemetery behind the church. It seems a natural place to find a 
priest reading his breviary. Right or wrong, a visitor in Catholic German 
settlements often has the impression that life there is idyllic. You feel it at 
St. Benedict north of Seneca, but especially at St. Mark. 

There are in Kansas only two settlements of Holland Dutch; Dispatch, 
founded in 1870 (200 Dutch in 1895) and Prairie View settled in 1877 (500 
Dutch in 1895). Both are located in the northern tier of counties of the Near 
West at a distance of about 60 miles from each other. Each has or has had 
a Dutch Reformed and a Christian Reformed Church. In the early days the 
two colonies kept in close touch with each other, and are quite similar in 
character. The Dutch features in them, aside.from inscriptions on tomb- 
stones, are limited. At Dispatch, however, a few of the old families still 
live in the hamlet and maintain homes that bespeak loving Dutch industry. 
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The best known and most important foreign settlements of the Near West 
are those of the Volga Germans in the Inner Zone. The Volgans are divided 
into two groups, the Hays Catholics in the southeastern half of Ellis County 
and the adjoining parts of Rush County, and the Protestants whose settlement 
forms a semicircle around them to the south, east and west. The Catholics 
are a more solid group territorially, and are much more closely united so- 
cially. In Russia the Volgan settlements were a quarter of a century older 
than those of the Mennonites, but the immigrants of 1875 were no more Rus- 
sified. Thevillage system was deeply bred into them, however, and despite 
the dissociating effect of the homestead law, the seven original Catholic vil- 
lages still persist, and in some of them families with small children are 
still using German. The best known of the villages is Victoria, which has 
absorbed earlier Herzog or Hartsook. It is not far from Highway 40 and has 
a church which has become known as the Cathedral of the Plains. Because 
of the Capuchin Monastery besideit, this church is larger than those in the 
other villages. The one in Pfeifer, though, is a large and elegant affair, and 


that in Catherine shows a curious attempt to make little gables at the bottom . 


of a spire give an onion effect. Because the original immigrants were quite 
poor, their early structures were so modest that they have been replaced, 
but there are still a few little houses without front doors. Their cemeteries 


furnish the most graphic illustrations of the progress from poverty to wealth. 


Many early graves have wooden crosses with painted inscriptions which have 
weathered away. Some graves are unmarked because the rotting crosses 
have fallen. Other early graves have small sandstone markers. The in- 
scriptions on these too have often weathered away. Those that remain are 
usually rough local efforts, sometimes in the shape of German script. Where 
prosperity began to dawn, marble and granite appeared along with wrought 
iron crosses bearing at the junction of the arms an enamel plaque with the 
vital data on it. Now some of the most elaborate monuments in the state can 
be found in these cemeteries. 

The Protestant Volgans were a less unified and more tempestuous lot 
than the Catholics; in their centers in Rush County at Otis and Bison andfar- 
ther west at Bazine yeast seems in fermentation. But at the hamlet of Mil- 
berger twelve miles south of Russell one can inspect such a group after it 
has settled down to a sort of tranquility. All types of Russian Germans yet 
considered have sent settlements into the Far West, the Protestant Volgans 
in no great numbers, the Mennonites and Catholics in bodies of some impor- 
tance. We will pause for only one of these, the beet farmers on the Arkan- 
sas River out near Garden City where about 1907 the sugar companies, like 
their competitors in Colorado, found most satisfactory employees Volgans 
and Mexicans with their patriarchal families in which young and old worked 
from "kin see" to "'can't see" inthe fields. The Volgans at Garden City were 
mostly drawn from the Catholics at Hays. Their homesteads because of 
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their tenant character offer little that can be identified as German, but in 
Garden City there is a church which expresses its origins. 

Other types of German colonists from eastern Europe are represented 
in western Kansas, Bukovinans in the part of Ellis County not occupied by 
the Catholic Volgans, and in the Far Northwest Protestant Blackseamen from 
west of Odessa, Russia, and Hungarians. 

The Hungarians, though from just south of Vienna and unable to speak 
Magyar, attempted to name their shopping center Pesth, but a Republican 
postmaster was more powerful; it is Herndon--sixty-five miles from Colo- 
rado, five from Nebraska. The settlement is half Catholic, half Protestant, 
territorially divided except in town. The Catholic church, served by the Ca- 
puchins, is a product of its people, who molded the cement blocks with which 
it is constructed. It has transepts, one little gable on each side of the build- 
ing. : 

Straight west of the Hungarians almost upon the Colorado line dwell the 
Blackseamen; most of their churches are now in St. Francis, but they built 
them first on the bald and lonesome prairie. Only sturdy Salem Lutheran 
Church is still rural. About eighty miles south along the border another 
solitary Lutheran church, now unused, marks the location of Stockholm. To- 
day its Swedes worship in the towns along the highways. 

We have passed over hundreds of foreign settlements in Kansas--the to- 
tal number is 500. We have not looked at those foreigners who preceded us 
all, the Pottawatomies, Kickapoos, Iowas, Sacs and Foxes. The tribes were 
brought to their reservations from 20 to 30 years before Kansas was opened 
to white men. We have not visited either several stocks from beyond the sea, 
Danes, Norwegians, French from France, Syrians. Still we have found that 
something always preserves for the eye the history of foreigners in Kansas. 
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FACT AND FICTION IN THE 
QUEST FOR QUIVIRA 


MICHAEL R. COULSON 


There is within the scope of Historical Geography a very fascinating and 
little developed approach which considers the evaluation contemporary writ- 
ers made of their geographic environment. People tend tothink, write and 
explain their situation in terms of the understanding at the time. In course 
of time, the understanding develops, explanations change and the earlier 
contributions become outmoded. 

One of the areas where we can follow the evolution of geographic con- 
cepts is that of the state of Kansas. First opened for American settlement 
in 1854, Kansas had become part of the United States with the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803, but even prior to that, present-day Kansas was a land 
well known and well trodden by Europeans. This is not to say that we have 
an excellent picture of the land at that time, for few explorers and Indian 
traders left written records or reports, but there were men who were famil- 
iar with this part of the continent. .The name and concepts of Quivira ap- 
peared, evolved and were discarded prior to America's acquisition of the 
territory. 

The earliest penetration into the region of present-day Kansas took 
place in 1541, with the expedition of Francis Vazquez Coronado. He sought 
and found the province of Quivira. Although penetration and knowledge of the 
country was very uneven and uncoordinated prior to the nineteenth century, 
the subject of Quivira provides a unifying theme. Quivira can be factually 
defined as the Plains Indian settlements visited by Coronado. Its location 
has been much debated, but the weight of evidence, textual and archaeologi- 
cal, favors Central Kansas, with villages "scattered north and east of the 
Great Bend between the Arkansas and Smoky Hill Rivers. "l In modern 

terms, this would include such towns as Lindsborg, Lyons and McPherson. 
The experience of a later explorer, Onate, 2 indicates that Quivira extended 
as far south and west as the neighborhood of present-day Wichita. 

Quivira was a place, 3 but it was also an idea. From the moment of its 
first mention to Europeans, there was the suggestion that it might be anoth- 
er Tenochtitlan (Mexico City), rich in gold and other precious metals. Such 
a possibility excited much speculation, particularly in Europe. We have, 
therefore, not only the reports by the explorers themselves, or primary 
documents, but also secondary sources--that is, general histories and trav- 
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elogues. The authors of these may never have visited the New World and had 
at best reached only the main centers of the continent. 

When Coronado moved nor.h from Mexico, in 1539, he had never heard 
of Quivira and his commission was to discover, claim for Spain and colonize 
an area Called Cibola which is now identified with the Zuni pueblo district in 
New Mexico* and which had been reported as being rich in gold. 5 The tales 
proved tobe unfounded. New hope and purpose appeared, however, when a 
Plains Indian was encountered who told the Spaniards of a golden city to the 
east, out across the Plains. Castaneda, who accompanied the expedition, 
records the story: 

...he told them so many and such great things about the wealth 

of gold and silver in his country... 6 

...he also said that everyone had their ordinary dishes made 

of wraqught plate and the jugs and bowls were of gold. 7 
On the basis of this information and with their Indian informant as guide, 
Coronado and his men marched out across the Plains. Several occurrences 
on the march suggested that all might not be well; their growing fears were 
confirmed on arrival at Quivira. 

Neither gold, nor silver, nor any trace of either was found 

among these people. Their lord wore a copper plate on his 

neck and prized it highly. 8 
Or, in the words of Coronado himself, 

...the guides. ..had described to me houses of stone with many 

stories: and not only are they not of stone, but of straw, but the 

people in them are as barbarous as all those I have seen and 

passed before this. 9 
Quivira, clearly, was no golden city. This expression of disillusionment re- 
flected the heavy emphasis the Spanish placed on material wealth. Fortu- 
nately, disappointment did not dull Coronado's appreciation of the physical 
environment at Quivira, which impressed him considerably: 

The country itself is the best I have ever seen for producing 

all the products of Spain, for besides the land itself being very 

fat and black and being very well-watered by the rivulets and 

springs and rivers, I found prunes like those of Spain and nuts 

and very good sweet grapes and mulberries. 10 
In view of the actual character of central Kansas, we may wonder at Coro- 
nado's enthusiasm, but we have to remember that he approached from the 
west, across the High Plains; the cultivated landscape in the more humid 
environment would contrast sharply with such a flat, dry, treeless expanse. 

In 1542, the disappointed Coronado and his men returned to Mexico, hav- 
ing exposed the mythical quality of two "golden cities."" Quivira was not re- 
visited by the Spanish for sixty years. It might be expected that such un- 
promising reports would be followed by a lack of literary interest. This was 
far from the case, however, and a scant eight years later, we find reference 
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Figure One: A map by Zaltieri, 1566. Quivira is placed far to the north and 


west of Coronado's discoveries, near, but not quite on, the west coast andthe 
Strait of Anian. Zaltieri was the first cartographer to show a sea passage 
between America and Asia. 


to Coronado's exploration in a general work on discoveries by Ramusio. 11 
Moreover, the year following, 1551, Gomara produced a more extended ac- 
count, quoting accurately from Coronado's descriptions. 12 These authors, 
however, were more adept at finding information than at interpreting it and 
from this time we date a very significant misconception about Quivira. 
Quoting from the work of Gomara: 

Quivira is in fortie degrees;...they saw shippes on the sea 

coast, which bare Alcatrarzes or Pelicanes of golde and sil- 

ver in their prows and were laden with merchandises and they 

thought them to be of Cathaya and China....13 
Not all of the primary documents would have been available to these early 
writers; Gomara appears to have relied almost entirely upon the "Relacion 
postrera de Sivola'!4 which omits any directional information for the route 
to Quivira: Gomara followed Ramusio in assigning that province a west coast 
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Figure Two: A map by Martinez, 1602. Martinez apparently accompanied 
Juan de Ofiate's expedition; this untitled manuscript sketch map records his 
route east from Santa Fe. Some equivalents for modern terms are: Rio 
Salado = Pecos River; Rio de la Madalena = Canadian River; Rio del Robra- 
dal = Arkansas River; Peublo del nuevo descubrimiento = Quivira. 


position. The most reasonable explanation of the west coast position was 
first advanced by Fray Jose Antonio Pichardo.!5 He noted that Coronado 
sent an expedition to the west coast!§ at about the same time that he led one 
to the eastern plains. Apparently the two were confused in the absence of 
those primary documents explicitly stating an interior location. This trans- 
lation of Quivira to the west coast was unfortunate and one would have ex- 
pected later writers to have rectified the error. In fact the very reverse 
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was true, for Ramusio's interpretation was accepted as correct and repeat- 
ed, not only by Gomara, but by other authors generally and also by cartog- 
raphers. 

The adoption of a west coast position for Quivira by cartographers began 
with a map in the third volume of Ramusio's work (1556) and persisted, vir- 
tually unchallenged, 17 until the mid-seventeenth century, when maps by San- 
son (1650)18 and Dudley (1661)19 brought Quivira back to the Plains. During 
this period of about one hundred years when Quivira was popularly thought to 
be on the west coast, the concept was further elaborated; Quivira was linked 
with the Strait of Anian and was so portrayed on most maps. This strait was 
believed to comprise a water route across the north of the North American 
continent, although it was very uncertain how far north it lay and whether it 
rounded or crossed the continent. : 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, Francis Drake was leading the 
very active English naval exploration in the New World with the particular 
goal of discovering the Strait of Anian. Spanish feeling naturally ran very 
high against Drake's activities and provoked sufficient pressure to launch a 
major land expedition, north from Mexico. This expedition, under Juan de 
Onate, reached Quivira in 1601. 

Ofiate's expedition illustrates the conflicting schools of thought in the 
late sixteenth century concerning the location of Quivira. Spain and Europe 
generally accepted a west coast position, based on the secondary sources; 
the people in Mexico, who were more familiar with the primary documents 
emanating from the expedition, believed that Quivira was on the Plains. 
Thus, Offate was commissioned on the basis of European feelings but acted 
on information current in Mexico. As a result, he moved north from Mexico 
towards the northern limit of the continent, and then east across the Plains, 
because Quivira, associated in their minds with the strait, was known to lie 
in that direction. 

Onate penetrated the southeastern part of the province of Quivira, some- 
where in the neighborhood of present-day Wichita. He found there a type and 
level of culture similar to that reported by the Coronado expedition. 

...we came to a settlement containing more than twelve hundred 
houses... they were all round, built of forked poles and bound 
with rods and on the outside covered to the ground with dry 
grass. Within, on the sides, they had frameworks or plat- 
forms which served them as beds on which they slept. Most 

of them were large enough to hold eight or ten persons. They 
were two lance-heights high and all had graneries or plat- 
forms... .29 

We remained here for one day in this pleasant spot surrounded 
on all sides by fields of maize and crops of the Indians... .The 
land was so rich that having harvested the maize, a new growth 
of a span in height had sprung up over a large portion of the 
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same ground, without any cultivation other than the removal 
of the weeds and the making of holes where they planted the 
maize.... The crops were not irrigated, but were dependent 
upon the rains, which as we have noted, must be very regular 
in that land because in the month of October, it rained as it 
does in August in New Spain. It was thought certain that it had 
a warm climate, for the people we saw went about naked, al- 
though they wore skins. Like other settled Indians they utilize 
cattle in large numbers.... 21 

The report of Onate is the last of the primary sources and with it active 
Spanish interest in the Plains ceased. The authors of secondary sources, 
however, now had a second expedition to describe and to adapt to the accept- 
ed associations of Quivira with the west coast and the Strait of Anian. Con- 
sequently, with the passage of time, Quivira acquired more and more mythi- 
cal qualities and all sense of a factual area was lost. For example, in 1625, 
Purchase, His Pilgrims, was published in England, containing an account of 
Onate's expedition as received in a letter from one Tabletus, at Valadolid. 

... leaving his fellows there [San Gabriel] , Onate undertooke 

a new Discoverie toward that most famous river of the North. 

...At length he came to the water whereof long since have gone 

many reports. This is the lake of Conibas, on the brinke where- 

of hee beheld a farre off a citie seven leagues long and about two 

leagues broad. The houses of this citie were separated the one 

from the other and trimly and artificially builded, adorned with 

many trees and most Goodly gardens; and often divided with 

streams running betweene them.... after they had ridden by a 

certaine space through certaine faire streets of the Citie and 

could see none of the citizens, at length came to an exceeding 

great company of men, fortified with Rampiers and other for- 

tifications in manner of a fortress.22__ 
A perplexing account, Tabletus' letter contains the essence of Ofiate's expe- 
riences, but also much extra material. The references to "lake" and "river 
of the North" seem to stem from the association of Quivira with the Strait of 
Anian, as made by Gomara. Then again, "Fortress" suggests a pueblo type 
village, and in particular recalls Coronado's experiences at the pueblo of 
Tigeux, which he beseiged.23 The description of the city itself seems to 
owe something to the Coronado reports, but not everything can be blamed on 
confusion of the two expeditions. It is probable that there were many current 
reports, of varying veracity, which no longer survive. 

The work of Fray Geronimo Salmeron, published in 1626, almost con- 
firms the existence of many versions of the expedition reports, for he uses 
much new material. Historians have dismissed Salmeron as an unreliable 
secondary source and it is true that he pays considerable attention to popular 
concepts of the day. We are concerned, however, with the dissemination of 
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geographic concepts, and as Salmeron's work was a commercial publication, 
its importance for our purposes is undiminished. It gives a more complete 
story of Quivira than any before, but completeness and accuracy are in no 
way synonymous. For example, Salmeron would have us believe that Coro- 
nado was not in the party which reached Quivira”4--a direct contradiction of 
the primary documents.25 Neither Coronado nor Onate had described Qui- 
vira as a walled city. Nor are walls mentioned in the early secondary sour- 
ces. Walls seem to have been an early seventeenth century development, for 
Salmeron included them in his description. 26 He was probably victim of the 
same confusion with the pueblos as was Tabletus. 
A contribution unique to Salmeron is an intriguing story reputed to have 

come from the Governor of New Galicia (Northern Mexico). 

In confirmation of this great city of Quivira....As two vessels 

of the Spanish were fishing for Codfish off Newfoundland, so 

great a storm hit them that it pocketed them in the Strait of 

Anian....She reached a very populous city girt with gates and 


walls....They were three days, being given many fowls, tor- 
tillas of cornmeal, various fruits, chestnuts and many other 
things.... The king desired to see these strangers....So great 


a multitude came forth that they filled those fields and last of 
all they brought the King, bourne upon a litter of a yellow met- 
al, the king wearing his crown and clothed in some skins of ani- 
mals....27 
The incident in question is at best a highly garbled shipwreck tale. Its plau- 
sibility lies in the popular contemporary concept associating a golden city, 
Quivira, with the Strait of Anian. Implication is the art of this storyteller, 
for his sailors never entered the city to evaluate its size and wealth; gold is 
never so named and unfortunately none of them survived to lead back an ex- 
pedition. Salmeron backs the veracity of the story with his own conviction 
that this was the same city as that reached by Coronado. 23 
Salmeron encountered difficulties when he dealt with the Onate docu- 
ments because of his conception of Quivira as a large fortified town contain- 
ing considerable wealth. In his resolution of such problems, we find that the 
straw houses described by Onate are now "hovels of straw''28 and ascribed 
to the buffalo-hunting tribes to the east of Quivira. 
Likewise they [ Onate's party] learned that near there were 
seven hills in a plain, whence the captives "adopted" by the 
Indians could get out the gold which they work....As that 
country appeared very well settled as the innumerable smokes 
showed, the adelantado sent some soldiers to the interior. They 
marched all of one day and returned to say that they had not 
come to the end of the settlements. The Indians had said that 
it was very large and that more to the north were other larger 
ones....If they had examined the clothing they had found two 
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golden blades of the lances with which they fight and the por- 

ringers of gold from which they drink. Nothing of this was 

seen, 30 
Faced with a clear lack of corroborating data, Salmeron reverts to implica- 
tion, reminiscent of the preceding sea-story. Nothing actually done by the 
expedition showed a golden treasure, he says, but there were many things 
that they might have done which could have revealed the gold. 

Early secondary sources, following Coronado, had not stressed the gold- 
en qualities of Quivira, but with Salmeron this became a prominent theme. 
Further it was not restricted to writers far away in Europe. It was a belief 
held also by Spaniards living in the colonized part of New Mexico (around 
present-day Santa Fe) and it is reflected in the writings of Fray Alonso de 
Benavides. Custodia de la Conversion at San Pablo, 1621-9, Benavides 
wrote two Memorials in support of increasing missionary activity in the 
area. 

... we know from evidence and personal inspection that there 

is in this kingdom [ Quivira] and in that of Aixaos, which bor- 

ders on it, a very large quantity of gold. Every day we see 

Indians from there who trade with ours and testify to this 

fact, 32 
It is probable that Benavides’ belief in gold at Quivira was based on the tales 
of the Indians he himself mentions. He had certainly never been to Quivira, 
and since he accepted the existence of straw houses there, 32 an Indian 
source is favored. The Indians had a tendency to tell the Spaniards what . 
they wanted to hear--tales of gold. They would not, however, glamorize the 
minor details. 

Whereas Benavides wrote his Memorial at the end of his duties in New 
Mexico, his Revised Memorial (1634) was written after four years back in 
Europe. After a long acquaintance with the New World thoughts about Qui- 
vira, he thereafter became familiar with the European theory of a west coast 
position. The conflict is reflected in his later work and he makes an attempt 
to resolve it. 

Here in the west the kingdom has the name Quivira and there 

is another of the same name in the east, unless it should be 
that it is so large that, as I am inclined to think, that it reach- 
es from one place to the other. The riches which nature pro- 
duces in this land, both in minerals and infruits are unbeliev- 
able, 33 

Undoubtedly the strangest document we have to consider is the Relacion 
del Descubrimiento de Pais y cuidad de Quivira, by Fray Nicholas de Frey- 
tas. It describes a fictitious expedition by one Don Diego de Penalosa, to 
Quivira in 1662; de Freytas is now accepted as pseudonymn for Penalosa 
himself. The background to the work is complex and it is sufficient to say 
that Pefialosa was a Spanish official, at one timé Governor of New Mexico, 
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who had fallen from favor and sought to be revenged upon’Spain. He prepared 
this narrative to support his case in the French court, where he was seeking 
to stimulate interest in an expedition to Quivira. Peénalosa was able to draw 
upon his knowledge of expedition reports, Indian tales and European concepts, 

... they said that first city which we saw was so large and of 

so great a population that we could not reach the end in two days 

and from that elevated range, wonderful for its length and height 

which displayed itself to our sight, many rivers, large and 

small descended, on the banks of which are towns of countless 

tribes of his nation... . 34 

...and all these provinces and lands which we have seen are 

fertile, abundant fresh and with great fruit trees. ..and very 

full of cibolas [ buffalo] and a great lake surrounded by great 

cities and villages of splendid rich and warlike people. 35 

The shape of the buildings for the most part is round, two, 

three, or four stories, covered with straw, with wonderful 

skill... 36 
Penalosa's art was to blend material from his various sources and then add 
a little attractive embellishment of his own. For example, if we follow his 
whole journey, we find that his route was that of Onate, although he arrived 
in that part of Quivira visited by Coronado--a very unlikely occurrence. In 
connection with the Coronado account we read, 

...the country is level as far as Quivira and there they began 

to see mountain chains... . 37 
This somewhat exaggerated description of the Smoky Hills can be rational- 
ized, at least in part, by considering the extremely flat land over which the 
expedition had been passing. For Penalosa, however, they are magnified to 
"an insuperable ridge. ''38 Acceptance of some European ideas appears in 
the mention of a "great lake, '' reminding one of Purchas' Lake Conibas. By 
the 1670's, the idea of a west coast Quivira had been abandoned, but the pos- 
sibility of an association with the Strait of Anian persisted. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, historical and geographic 
concepts of Quivira became even more confused. Quivira became a great 
capital in New Mexico, Le Gran Quivira, with, "an opulent Indian mission 
and its vessels of gold and silver...but where Quivira was located was for- 
gotten.'"39 For example, a dictionary published in 1694 by Lewis Morery*? 
preserved some basis in fact, but made no mention of Onate's expedition and 
gave Quivira a west coast position. These points agree with the general 
writing, which is very reminiscent of Gomara. Rather than adding anything, 
therefore, Morery actually reverted to a very early secondary source. Mo- 
rery's work would have small significance were it not thatit had Portuguese*! 
and French? translations. 

The tenor of Morery's description was followed by that of Torquemada, 
the Spanish historian (1723), who pointedly rejected the association of gold 
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with Quivira and continued with a very likely explanation of the enormous cit- 
ies ascribed to Quivira, particularly in Ofiate's account. 

Many pretend to say that the Quiviras consist of many cities 

...and that all are rich in gold or silver. On this point it 

seems that the information is more libéral than truthful, 

since neither our Spaniards nor any of the Indians who border 

upon that nation affirm to have seen any metal that comes 

from that country....And as for the cities which they repre- 

sent as being so populous and some of them so extensive as to 

cover leages, while it is certain that there are many people, 

they are scattered in the manner following: Every Indian has 

his dwelling and adjacent to this a garden plot and field on 

which he raises and harvests his crops. Thus the settled ex- 

panses appear very large, without containing, however, the 

population attributed to them.... 43 
Torquemada and other early eighteenth century Spanish authors had aban- 
doned hopes for a "golden city" of Quivira. In France, the concept persisted 
longer, for there Quivira was a purely mythical concept, lacking any precise 
location. Withreference to present-day central Kansas, however, we never 
encounter any mention of Quivira, for the French approached the Plains from 
the east and never associated a golden city with them. French exploration 
was notorious for its free enterprise and lack of reports. In view of this, we 
are fortunate in that our area of interest is covered by one of the better 
French journals. 

Francois de Bourgmond marched west from St. Louis in 1724, to negoti- 
ate treaties with and between the Indian tribes on the Plains. His journey 
ended and the parley was held, at the Padoucah Indian settlements, "in or 
very near the Smoky Hill valley in the vicinity of Lindsborg or Salina, "44 in 
the heart of Coronado's Quivira. 

We sometimes march two leagues without seeing a tree, but 
we find some along the rivers and creeks; at certain places 
large prairies, little hills. 45 

...Wwe crossed two little rivers and several small creeks 
which were dry. 46 

... they [ Padoucahs] live completely from their hunting in win- 
ter as well as in summer. However, they are not entirely no- 
mads, because they have large villages where they have large 
lodges....they find buffaloes with buffalo cows in great num- 
bers and kill as many as they need. 

This nation plants hardly any maize. However, they 
plant a little of it and a few pumpkins. They do not grow to- 
bacco yet they all smoke when they have some. The Spaniards 
bring it to them when they come to trade with them, at which 
time they bring them horses also. The’ Padoucah sell them 
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tanned buffalo hides, or other buffalo hides undressed, with 

their wool, which they use as a blanket. 47 
Coronado had been impressed by the relative luxuriance of Quivira: de 
Bourgmond's party was by no means impressed. In fact, this was his first 
mention of intermittent streams. The key lies in the direction of approach. 
Coronado, moving from the west, was moving into a progressively more hu- 
mid environment; de Bourgmond, coming from the east, was passing into 
areas of ever-lessening precipitation. 

Although we have identified the area visited by de Bourgmond with Coro- 
nado's Quivira, it would be difficult to equate the Padoucah Indians with the 
Quivirans. A comparison of the primary sources shows that a decline in 
agriculture must have taken place since Coronado's visit. At that time ag- 
riculture was the basis of the food supply; in 1724, hunting clearly filled 
this role. The explanation is, almost certainly, to be found in the tribal 
movements which archaeology has shown were continually taking place in the 
Plains, according to the relative strengths of the tribes. In this particular 
case, it would seem that a hunting tribe had replaced the Quivirans. This is 
not a simple case of replacement, however, for we find the Padoucahs using 
permanent lodges and engaging in a little agriculture, activities which are 
atypical of hunting tribes. They form relics of the Quiviran culture, from 
which the Padoucahs acquired them. 

With the expedition of de Bourgmond, Quivira the fact and the idea pass 
into history. Quivira had long been a legend: great wealth, a golden city, a 
key sea passage, the west, trade with China. Such speculation had been 
equalled by the locations devised to meet these associations. These were 
the musings in Europe, but Quivira was a fact. The Quivirans were cultiva- 
tors on the borders of the hunting tribes. The facts were accurately record- 
ed by the two expeditions which penetrated the area. Their members were 
impressed by the agricultural potential of the land and by the contrast be- 
tween these agriculturalists and the hunting tribes to the west and by their 
lack of material possessions. By their very position the Quivirans were sus- 
ceptible to attack from the hunting tribes and this, apparently, was their fate, 
at some time prior to 1724. The hunters had destroyed the fact, but the 
Europeans had long before metamorphosed it into myth. 


The University of Kansas 
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REVIEWS 


THE HERITAGE OF KANSAS: Selected Com- 


-mentaries on Past Times. Edited by Everett 


Rich. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 
1960. $5.00. 


Sometime, somewhere after Judgment Day there will be a Kansan who 
will carefully explain to the world how his native state reacted to the event. 
Traditionally gregarious, if not garrulous, Kansans like to talk about them- 
selves, and here Everett Rich of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
has gathered some choice samples of Jayhawk self-concern, along with re- 
ports of adventurous outsiders who visited the state during its first half cen- 
tury of development. 

Often problem child of the states, Kansas blustered or wheedled her way 
into the national limelight in two glorious epochs--the pre-Civil War era and 
the period of prairie ferment in the 1890s which embraced Populism, prohi- 
bition, and the Social Gospel. Sadly we must turn to the past for the flavor 
of Kansas' gaudy hell-raising days, for today the state has settled all too 
comfortably into its isolated pocket of midwestern culture. 

Inevitably, the virulent Kansas strain of soul-searching--tinged with 
apology or inflated with egoism--rushes to the fore.once again in this Cen- 
tennial year. The forty-four selections presented in this book range from a 
description of "America's Don Quixote"--Spanish explorer Coronado--to his- 
torian Carl Becker's all-too-familiar and eulogistic interpretation, "Kan- 
sas," published in 1910. 

Here are the frontier Babylons of cattle drive terminals, the tragic 
struggle over slavery which made Kansas a crucible for the nation, the im- 
migrants who came to bust sod and remained to baptize babies. Here are the 
familiar Kansas scourges--floods, drouths, prairie fires, grasshoppers, 
blizzards--which have battered sun-burned Kansans until their colloquial 
version of "You're welcome" has become "You bet," as if life itself were a 
desperate gamble. 

Well-known writers are represented in a selection from Francis Park- 
man's The Oregon Trail; a description of the Pony Express by Mark Twain; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's eloquent plea for free state forces; E. W. Howe's 


, 
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reminiscences about establishing a country newspaper, and a few pages from 
William Allen White's The Real Issue. 

Arts and letters have been slighted, however, and one finds not even 
passing nods to such men as John Steuart Curry, Kenneth S. Davis, Paul I, 
Wellman, Joseph Stanley Pennell, and William Inge. 

One misses the impassioned words of back-thumping "Sockless Jerry" 
Simpson, iron-lunged Mary Elizabeth Lease, and irascible John J. Ingalls-- 
giants of the Populist era who fought each other with good-natured frenzy. 
Yet such minor figures as Charles B. Driscoll are awarded precious space. 

There are technical faults. A book about Kansas cries for illustrations; 
the typography is dull, and the editor's introductions staid to the point of 
quaintness. But for all this, here is an entertaining and rewarding selection 
which merits its title and is worth its modest price. 

University of Virginia Jerry W. Knudson 


KANSAS FOLKLORE. Ed. by S. J. Sackett 
and William E. Koch. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press. 1961. $5.00. 


This volume is a welcome addition to a small but important group of 
books which offer "broad, representative" surveys of traditional materials 
current in specific regions or states. Unfortunately "state collections" in 
the past have been mostly publications of folksongs, or gobs of miscellane- 
ous stuff worked up during the '30's under the auspices of the W.P.A. Fed- 
eral Writer's Project, or, most recently, the folksy "treasuries" of Dr. 
Botkin. The present volume, however, contains twelve "studies" (perhaps 
"contributions" would have been a more exact term) of relatively fresh, 
largely authentic material in the areas of the folktale, legend, proverb and 
riddle, dialect, "folk verse," folksongs and ballads, customs, dances and 
games, and (largely overlooked in American folklore collections, but quite 
standard in Europe) traditional recipes. The contributions "are strong evi- 
dence that Kansas is fertile in material both interesting in itself and of po- 
tential value for future comparative studies. "' Kansas Folklore contains 
"specimens from a large body of materials, mostly primary sources, either 
collected in the field or first hand accounts."' This reviewer was impressed 
by the general usefulness of the book as a guide for future collectors inter- 
ested in Kansas traditions and as a textbook for the fairly numerous folklore 
courses taught in the schools around the state. In general, the book fulfills 
its aims admirably. 

Several items, however, require special mention. The folktale and leg- 
end sections rely heavily on reprinted newspaper yarns which obviously lack 
the authenticity and sparse style of the too-few field texts reported. The 
editors disarmingly deny that so-called "fakelore" has any traditional valid- 
ity, yet they print newspaper items which have no demonstrated oral exist- 
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ence in Kansas. The motif index for the folktale and legend section (in an 
appendix) does serve to corroborate the traditional "flavor" of the newspaper 
items, yet actual oral existence remains to be demonstrated. Secondly, the 
lack of comparative headnotes in the folktale section--to guide the reader to 
similar American texts--is distressing. Headriotes for all the material 
might have followed the pattern set in the folksong section which, by citing 
other American texts of a song, is most helpful in placing the material in its 
proper context. Finally, of special interest, the "customs" section of the 
book treats (in part) the traditions of the national groups which have settled 
Kansas: Swedes, Danes, Germans, Russian-Germans, Bohemians, and 
French-Canadians. It's a pity, perhaps, that other contributions (with the 
exception of recipes) could not have treated the folklore of these immigrant 
groups more intensely. 

Despite the qualifications mentioned above, the book is a worthwhile and 
interesting survey of folk materials alive in Kansas. It should admirably 
serve as a basis for further studies in the state, and as a ready-reference 
handbook of materials already collected. 

University of Florida Butler Waugh 
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For contributors: Address all correspondence to the Editor, 313 Fraser, 
The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Please enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. We assume no responsibility for manuscripts 
lost or damaged; it is a good idea to keep a carbon. Use the MLA Style 
Sheet, but place footnotes at the end. 


For reviewers: Please note the heading form used in our reviews. Except 
in the case of books of prime importance for American Studies, keep all re- 
views short--100 words is about right. 


For subscribers: Address business correspondence to Jerzy Hauptmann, 
Secretary-Treasurer, CMVASA, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. . Sub- 
scription rate: $1,50 per year (two issues}. Back issues are available at 
$0.75. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Jerzy Hauptmann, Treasurer, CMVASA, Park College, Parkville, Missouri: 
Please enter my subscription to the Journal for _ years @ $1.50 per year. 


I enclose a check for $ 


Name 


Address 


Piease make checks payable to the Midcontinent American Studies Associa- 
tion. 


e We have been very pleased by the fact that contributions to the Journal 
have come from all over the country. The present issue, as one would 
expect, is written for the most part by people in Kansas, but in general 
we have had excellent geographic distribution. Indeed, the CMVASA re- 
gion has, if anything, been underrepresented. So we would like to renew 
our invitation to CMVASA members to submit manuscripts. 


e Sad to say, we have become one of those journals with a backlog of arti- 
cles. But the backlog is sizeable only in literature, and we hope to wipe 
it out with an oversize issue this spring. Fields in which we very much 
want articles: Art History, History of Science, Music History, Folklore, 
Sociology, Anthropology. We insist only that the articles be straightfor- 
ward in style and interdisciplinary in interest. 


e Members in the fields named above are also cordially welcomed. The 
ASA has always been a little too heavy in History and Literature; our 
chapter is especially heavy in Literature. 


@ We are pleased to announce the appointment of Professor Robert W. 
Johannsen of the Department of History of the University of Illinois to the 
post of Reader in History for the Journal. He succeeds Father Martin F. 
Hasting, S.J., Dean of the College, the University of Saint Louis, to 
whom we extend thanks for two years of faithful and perceptive service. 


e This special Centennial Issue of the Journal is going to a much larger 
audience than usual because of special orders and bookstore sales. We 
would like to invite those of our new readers who are interested in good 
discussions of aspects of American Studies to become regular subscrib- 
ers. The cost is just $1.50 a year. Checks should be made out to the 
Midcontinent American Studies Journal, and mailed to Professor Jerzy 
Hauptmann, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


e We've had extra copies of this issue run off, and can fill orders promptly. 
The price is 75¢; send checks to Professor Hauptmann at the address 


given above. 


e On the cover: The Lawrence ice-house after the Tornado of 1911. 
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